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GREAT BRITAIN and IRELA 
ANNUAL MEETING at _ A 
Commencing TUBSDAY, July 26, and an TUESDAY, August 2. 

President of the Mee 

The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F.S.A. 
Patrons of the Meeting 

His Grace the DUKE of RUTLAND, K.G. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of GAINSBOROUGH. 
The Right Hon. EARL HOWE. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. 
The Right Hon. LORD BERNERS. 


apo AL ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 


26.—Inaugural Meeting i the Guildhall, at 2r.m., wh 
as will be presented by the Mayor and Corporation. Visit > 
—— of interest in the Town. venter Meeting. 
uly 27. aa of Sections. Visit to Leicester Abbey, &. 
Brening Meeti 
July 28. —ihasiodien to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Tutbury, Tamworth, and 
Polesworth. Conversazione in the Evening. 
July 29.—Meeting of Members for Business. Meeti of Sections. 
Ps A 9 to Kirby Muxloe Castle. Conversazione in the Evening. 
July 30.—Excursion to Groby, Bradgate Park, Ui Priory, 
WwW Chapel, B Park, and Sinae son 
August 1. far do of Sections. Excursion to Melton Mowbray 
and Oakham. Conversazione in the Evening. 
August 2. yy of Sections. General Conclading Meeting. 
Reception Room at the Town Library, Guildhall. Temporary 
Museum of Antiquities and Works of Arts, to which Contributions are 
invited, in the Free Library, Wellington-street. 
Tickets—Gentlemen’s (not transferable), One Guinea ;  Hadtet (trans- 
ferable), Half-a-Guinea. By order. 
Office of the Institute, 
16, New Burlington-sirest, London, w. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—At the Annual General 
Meeting, held June 17th, It was Resolved, that the number of 
Serond, my Ky tt from the as x. January, 187 af), be tee 
1,500. M ubscri 
prow be the remainder of 1870 ‘Afterwards { , ~e can a be received as 
ciates. 

Further information relating to Membership and the Publications 
of the Society can be obtained at the Office, or will be sent by post on 
application to F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 

No. 24, ld Bond-street, London, W. 


HE ALLIED UNIVERSITIES CLUB, 
12, GRAFTON-STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

This Club, which was opened i in April last, now numbers above 200 
Members. It is establish for Nobl nd Gentl who are, or 
have been, Members of a University, or are Members of a recogni 
—— Society. 

e Club- hoon is adeiteabiy stented, and contains avery. con- 
venience The in — 2 = 
ttach of the Membe i, 


Entrance Fee, for a limited number, “Ten uineas ; after which it'¢ it ‘will 
be Fifteen Guineas. 
Annual Subscription, Five Guineas. Applicati for Membership 
at the present entrance fee should be made: ~ an res ate. 
LOFTUS H. MARTIN, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Now visit the Patace of 
the PEOPLE’S PLEASURES.—EXCURSIONS DAILY. Park 
and Gardens in great uty. Flower Beds on Terrace and Round 

Rosary now in perfection. 

Mepdar, July, 18 18, Display of all the Great Fountains, Cascades, 

Water Cc. 

Tonter, Shilling Opera. under the direction of Mr. George Perren: 
Balfe's * Bohemian Gir i’ 

ag, Ouementenl Band, 10 and 415—Terrace Fountains—Band 
in the oy ee 

Thursday, Shilling Opera Lucia di Lammermoor.’ 

Mor _ jae ay, Shilling Days; Children, 6d. 

Rate Summer Concert and Fashionable Promenade, 

ioket’ Meah &c.—Admission, 58., or by Guinea aa Tickets ; 
resent issue dating from July, at all Entrances and A; 

Fine Arts and Industrial Courts, Picture eo Statuary, Flowers, 
Portrait Busts of the great men of all ages, Fountains playing, 
Tropical Trees, Giant Ferns, Water Lilies, Orangery, Birds singing, &c. 

Note.—Boating, Cricket, Croquet, Sateen, Rifle-Shooting, Archery, 
and every imaginable outdoor sport. 


(SeYstaL PALACE.—Exursition of CHURCH 
ee Rotations and Works of ECCLESIASTICAL ART— 

Medieval Works in Metal, Carved Oak Work, Font Decorations, 
Seeveitay. yy ee oy Altar Furniture, Door and Window Devices, 
Stained Glass, &c.—No Extra Charge. 


OYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE FOR POOR 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES. 
An EARNEST APPEAL is now made to the ‘benevolent on behalf 
* this Institution. es are much needed to meet current expeneet- 
he Pensioners hav per annum. They are provided with fuel 
tp ‘ht, medical An 44 and all necessary comforts by the generosity 
: apublic ever ready to sympathize with the distress of those who in 
former years have contributed te their amusement and instruction. 
Subseriptions and Donations will be thankfully acknowledged if 
transmit! Messrs. Coutts & Co. Bankers, Strand ; or the under- 
signed, at the Office, 20, Tavistock-street, Covent garden. 
J. 


By order, W. ANSON, Secretary. 
July 4, 1870. . 


6, HOSPITAL (1851), Brompton, and 167, 
Tp oe W.—NEW WARD OPENED.—Additional support 
is much need 
Treasurer—George T. Hertslet. Esq., St. Ce Palace. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 5: 
“ J. JUPP. 


By order, 
Board-room, June 17, 1870. 
BELFAST GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of ART. 


HEAD MASTER WANTED. 
On MONDAY, the 2th JULY, the Board of Managers of the Go- 
vernment School of Ar about to be established in Belfast, will proceed 
to ELECT a De AST 


HEA R. 
Salary will be guaranteed by the Board toa First-class 
Candidates for the Office, who must hold Certificates from the Science 


and Art earement, and must be com nt to give Instruction in, 
and to seed all the Departments of a First-class Art — 












































are requested to communicate, without delay, —_ the Secretary of 
rd, Mr. Wm. Wanranse, 19, High-street, Belfas 
July 12, 1870. 


MPORTANT NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that ‘on ond, Rey the Ist day of 
JULY NEXT, all ye erg claimed under Copyrigh ht r Act, bead 
t he LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, 

to be DELIVERED only meso tse requisition and order of Mr. BiMbEL 
Frets. until further no’ 
By order of the Board, 








Library Room. JOHN A. MALET, D.D. 
Trinit; Colle,” Dublin, Librarian. 
une li 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, KENT. 





This Establishment has been successfully snenges i tn the education 
of Young Ladies for more thanacentury. Duri e last few years 
the ieee te Collegiate System hes been introduced, 7“ a thorou; 4 
sound education, on the best modern system, is now offered at 
Thirty to Fifty Guineas per annum. 

ish Grammar and Analysis, Arith 
Latin, Drawing, Singing, and ge are ti ._- ‘py relauatined 
b per Masters an fessors,—French, German, talian, Music, 


ai 





DUCATION in GERMANY.—A very superior 
Educational Establishment for Young Ladies, in > — of 
Germany, near Hamburg, wishes to fill up a few vacanci 
boarders who wish to spend two or three months in Sorme ra 
improve in the language are also received. Convenient access 
London by in Hamburg ye For Prospectuses apply to Mr. 
Franz Thimm, Foreign Bookseller, 21, Brook-street, Grosvenor- 








DUC ATION. — FrRancrort-ON-THE-MAINE. — 

MISS LINDNER snestves a limited number of PUPILS for 
SOARD. and INSTRUCTION. Terms moderate. One of the Ladies of 
he Establishment is in Eecland during the month of July, and will 
be happy to give any information, or to escort —, References to 
Parents of femer | Aor Miss Linpwer, 45, Hochstrasse, 
eat en Se cee 3; or iss E. L., 78, Southampton-street, 
for 











PEN SIONNAT G. MEUSER, for Young Gentle- 
, men, a Nyon, prés Genéve, Switzerland. 
_ For Pi ing full information of the Courses of In- 








Elementary English, and Writing, by experienced resident 
Foreign and English. 


Lectures on a lish Literature and Physical Science, by William 
Knighton, E . Lecturer at the Royal Educational E exhibition, 
fh on ens Pifail, Lo London, opened by H.R.H. the la 


Address the Lapy Principat. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTE for LADIES, 
Tuffnell Park, Camden-road, London, N. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas ; in Middle School, 
40 Guineas; in Elementary, 30 Guineas.—For Prospect uses, address 
Mrs. Moret, Lady Principal. 





ti _— in this Establishment, with other particulars, apply 
to Mr. G. Meuser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


MARRIED M.A.—Lond. (in Classics), residing 

close to the Regent’s Park, RECEIVES into his Bove Stu- 

dents at Colleges: Schools, or preparing for the Law. TWO AN- 
CIES.—For Terms, &c. address M.A. Mr. Lewis, 136, Maly , Cc. 


Haass HOUSE, Avenue-road, ber ageed 8 Park. 
The Rev. NATHL. JENNINGS, M.A., F.R. repares Boys 
for the Civil and Military Examinations, and’ for Miairiculntion in the 
Universities of London, Oxford, an Terms e) 

from 75 to 90 guineas per annum. 














ULWICH COLLEGE, UPPER SCHOOL.— 


The New Buildings, soweriding Class-room accommodation for 700 
OPENED Dining Hall ate Theatre, Laboratories, &. &c. were 
ED on June dist, by H-R.H. the Pringe of Wales 
ge Fees vary from 12. to 181., according to age and place of 
oulllieans he Charges td Boarders v ary from 401. to 551., in addition 
to the Fees for Instructi 

Scholarships tenable s "the College, and Exhibitions for Students of 
any Profession, or of the Fine Arts, are awarded annually. 

For particulars apply to the Scuoo. Secretary, Dulwich College, 8.E. 





A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, the Vicar of a 
Bes Healthy Village, 36 miles from London, educating his own 
ome, assisted by a first-class University Tutor, has a few 
VACANCIES for BOYS preparing for the Universities and other Pro- 
a Sry References can be on | Parents,of Pupils.— 
guineas inclusive.—Address A. B., Manuden Vicarage, 
Bishon* 8 Btortford. Herts. 


IATHOLICS.—BRIGHTON (best Pus, between 
Sea and Downs near Palmeira-square). — Two 
offer a Cheerful, Refined, and Sonttortetle Lats ard to one 








YRENT COLLEGE—A Public School on the 
Principles of the Church of England. A thoroughly good Eng- 

lish, French, and Latin Education is given. 

Terms, 101. a quarter. 

No extra charges, and no bills sent home. 

Situation, near the Trent Station, between Derby and Nottingham. 
Head Master—Rev. THOMAS FURD FENN, M.A., Trinity College, 

am bridge. 

Second Master—C. U. TRIPP, Esq. M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

For particulars apply to Rev. T. F. Fenn, Trent College, near Not- 
tingham. 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENS August 19. New Boys will be received 
August 26.—Ten Exhibitions of 10/. a year, tenable for two years, have 
been this year granted. 


\ ORCESTER PROPRIETARY COLLEGE. 
FOR BLIND SONS OF epee 5 aan 
Second Term, 1 
President—The LORD BISHOP. of WORCESTER. 
President of Council—The Right Hon. Lord LYTTELTON. 
Principal—Rev. R. H. BLAIR, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
Vice-Principal—S. 8. FORSTER, Esq., M.A. 

“There is no other Establishment in existence for the Upper Classes 
than the Worcester College, which has been set on foot for teaching the 
Blind Sons of Gentlemen.”— Bishop of Worceste 

pon application to the Secretary at the College, or at 33, Essex- 
street, Strand. a Pamphlet containing full particulars of the Regula- 
tions of the College wiii be forwarded postage free. 


DUCATION.—Sovutn Kenstneton.—The late 
Principal (Married) of a Public School in connexion with the 
London University, receives PUPILS and BOARDERS at his 
Residence, and Prepares for Public Schools, ay ge and ae 








’ and German Languages in a Collegiate School or 


Gentlewoman, or Married’ Seupie: of position. Varied Educational 
| Seep for a Young ly, if desired.—O. P. Post-office. 
Brighton ; or Smith’s, News-agent, 11, John-street, Adelphi, London. 


CHOLASTIC.—FOR DISPOSAL (owing to ill- 
w health), a FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL, for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
situate in one of the -side Towns of Sussex, producing a large nett 
profit, yearly income.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. Sip- 
ney Saitu & Son, Solicitors, 1, Furnivall’s Inn, Holborn, London, E.C. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN from the Continent is 
open for AN ENGAGEMENT AS TEACHER of the French 
Seminary.—Apply to 








V. Panoz, Westgate-street, Otley, Yorkshire. 


O the PRINCIPALS of LADIES’ 
—A Scientific Men. elton o Fosteeen 

to PLACE FOUR of h 
distance 


Town, and LA, oe ia hy 
mistry = Piya ~ Apply to Scientia, Chemical Society, Burlington 
House, Pi 





SCHOOLS. 





PSV ATE TUTORS and OTHERS.—TO BE 
SOL immediate s FRESHOLD HOUSE 


me, 8 hree large and two small 
Rooms, and Gymnasium nae des the usual Offices, Stables, &¢.— A) 
to Mr. Gauspen, 48, Marina, t. Leonards-on-Sea. a Ay 


NOBLERAN S LATE TOTOR, former! 
it Master at Cheltenham College. desires a. RESI NT 
or NON RESIDENT APPOINTMENT. He has been very su 
wit hb his Pupils. —Tutor, Winter's Library Ke ensington. 








ees and Civil Service Examinations.—For te rms, > 
address .» Messrs. Hatchard & Co.’s, 187, Piccadilly, W - 





7, DUCATION.—ENDOWED GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, founded 1559, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN of 
limited income. rd, Superior Education, including Printed Books, 
Twenty-five Guineas annually. THREE VACANCIES on the Found: 
ation.—Address Heap Master, care of Messrs. Reeve, 113, Cheapside. 


PyPucation FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


At EASTMAN’S ACADEMY, - SOUTHSEA, Resident Pupils are 
received, from Niue Years of Age and upwards, for Classical, Mathe- 
matical and Modern Education. 

The House‘faces the Sea, and Pupils quer good Bathing and Boat- 
ing, uuder careful supervision. Two Pl approands, with large Gym- 
nasium and covered Fives Court, adjoin the Ho 

More than 900 Pupils have entered Her Majesty's 's Services. For every 
information, address Toe Principal, as a 


DUCATION IN GERMANY .-— Prof. Hrrsca, 
of CANNSTATT, will have a FEW VACANCIES at MID- 
SUMMER is is d by the Rev. NOR- 
MAN M*LEUD bane of Her Majesty's Chaplains), Dr. ROBERT 
BUCHANAN, Glasgow, also by many Clergymen ‘and Geutlemen, 
Parents of his Pupils.’ Mr. Hirscu will be in England from the 
middle - July to the middle of August. Any Young Gentlemen en- 
trusted to his cure, can accompany him _ a Tour to Scotland and the 
North of England.—For Prospectuses apply to Mr. Young, 8, H 
— Isl ——, N., or to Messrs. Jo! “Si % oo. 106, ——, build- 
aot Horwood , Esq.), Old Broad-street, London, or to Prof. Hirsch, 














ERMANY.—EDUUCATIONAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Miss pasegens, 
at PLOEN, not far from Hambuig. Moderate and Incl 
Referees— Mrs. James Bischoff, 73, Kensingtun hanes “Ure. 
Madge, 20, Se Hg x Mrs. James Stans 
square, i ie Cappel, D.D , Mivister of the German 
Lutheran ‘Chareh, _ Alle eee, shields, war ay at 4, Prim- 
roge-hill-road, ;.H. B- lig: citing, Eg M.D., 17, _Manchester- 
square, Lon th. 4 * Philli ppi, anchester.— For ses, 
containing full information Fy first-class German References, 
apply to Mrs. Jamzs Biscuorr, or to the Rev. Dr. Carrgt.; 











RRESPONDENT.—WANTED in London to 
Wire Forenoon News to a Provincial Evening Tenet. Must be 
mel Lengon Eveving Paper.—Address W.W., Mr. Vickers, Cowper’s- 


T° REPORTERS.—A JUNIOR REPORTER 

Weel —- a ER must et ie ae as to Cha- 

racter and a. and state whether they can assist, when 
-house.—Address care of. Mr. G. Street, 


e Coun! A H.C. 
Combi Bt EC. —_— pris 


ANTED an ACTIVE YOUTH, about 15, 


as a taste for rt, to learn the business of ASSIST NT 
as Printeclior’s ont Dealer in Works o rt.—Mesers. Gaunpy & Smurru, 
4, Exchange-street, Manchester. 


ONDON NEWSPAPER PRESS.—WANTED 
RCHASE an INTEREST in a First-class LONDON 
NEWSPAPER — Please give full particulars, addressed Purse, 208, 


NV ETROPOLITAN LETTER SUPPLIED to 
COUNTRY PAPERS at 22. ar r week ; Leaders, 38. 6d, A 
Serial Tak for for Sale. —Zera, idd lesbrough. 


REGULAR Right 3) 4’ biter: to a 
~~ yy Tens 


Metropolitan W: 
LETTER once or twice a 
38, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


HE DRAMATIC CRITIC of g, 
is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT in TV 
REVIEWER wu any High-Class N 
street, Strand, W.C. 


RETIRED ARMY OFFIC 
clase testimonials, Ja oren to a good ER 
a ”BS care of the Housekeeper, 6, St. Mardin’ 
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A LADY residing in the country, having a few 
hours a day disengaged, and who writes a dis tinct hand, is 
anxious to undertake some WRITING, either for a Soliciter's, 
Publisher’s, or any oftice where copying is required. Easy communi- 
cation with London by Rail.—Address E. T., care of William Brailsford, 
Esq., 2, Barna: I 


ANGUAGE. — Instruction in German, French, 
Italian, and most of the Northern Languages, also in Persian, 
Sanskrit, or the Classics, by a Foreigner, who has studied at several 
a Cities. and who speaks English. Wanted Pupils, a School 
ement, or Philological and other Literary Work. — Address 
PES care of Messrs. Bell & Daidy, York-street, Covent-garden. 








OTHE PARENTSof DELICATE CHILDREN. 
rae Ln agg residing in a large and commodious house, lying in its 
own situated on the South-Western Coast, RECEIVES 
into her "Family FOUR GIRLS whose Maral and Physical Education 
she carefully superintends. She is assisted by an accomplished 
Governess; and Freuch and German are regularly spoken. There is 
excellent sea-bathing; and the Pupils enjoy the benefit of frequent car- 
— horse exercise. There will be a vacancy in September. Refer- 
can be given to the Rector of the parish and to some of the most 
distinguished Members of the Medical Profession, who have frequently 
Fecommended the Advertiser's Establishment to Parents. — Address 
0. E., to the care of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Foreign Booksellers, 
i, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


GENTLEMAN, whose Evenings are disengaged, 

seeks EVENING EMPLOYMENT. Is experienced in the 
Duties of Amanuensis and in the arrangement and keeping of papers. 
Speaks French.—E. D., 19, Wilmot-street, Russell-equare. 


HE PRESS.—A Reporter, experienced, thoroughly 

competent, and accustomed to Sub-editing, SEEKS a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT. Good references.—Address T. Duper, Rolfe-street, 
Smethwick, Birmingham. 


N SALE, the GOODWILL and WORKING 
PLANT of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, in the North of Eng- 
land.—Address Corrricut, Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


O CAPITALISTS.—A GENTLEMAN can 
secure EMPLOY MENT, commencing at 150. a year, by advancing 
2.0001. at 5 per cent. for Three Years, ou the security of a well-erta- 
blished property, yielding a large income. The Lender can have the 
option, during Tweive Months, of “eee ie a Half Share in the 




















Business.—For full particulars Qprly to W. H. Sarru, Esq., Solicitor, 
132, Gresham-house, London, E.C 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 


nights. &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 
vately, by Mr. Houmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 


RTUNY’S LAST GRAND WORK. — T. 
McLEAN has just received from Paris the last important Paint- 
ing executed by this highly esteemed Spanish Artist, whieh will be ON 
VIEW for a few days at T. MeL BAR 5S NEW GALLERY, 7, Hay- 
market. by p tat of address card. 


ADY HAMILTON.—FOR SALE, a full-length 

PORTRAIT of Lady Hamilton, taken on board the Victory 

with a View of Naples in the distance ; formerly the property of I ord 

Nelson, and in his Uabin during the “Battle of Trafalgar.—14, Lisle- 
t, Leicester- aguare, W. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS.—The Largest Stock 
mn the Kingdom. Parcels sent for selection. Catalogue and 
Terms for two stamps. 
A. Massxut, Photographie Art Publisher and Importer, Gloucester. 


h ENTONE, NICE, MONACO.—PuorocrapaHic 
VIEWS of " these celebrated Places, taken by H. NOACK, 
Photographer to the Queen of Pruxsia. To be had in different sizes, 
for the Album and Portfolio, of Mr. W. Spooner, Printseller, 379, 
Strand, London ; and the London Stereoscopic and Photographic Com- 
pany, 108 and 110, Regent-street ; and Marion & Co. 22 and 23, Soho- 
square, London. In the Collection will be found Mr. Noack’s exquisite 
Views of Mentone by Moonlight, Olive Trees, Pont St.-Louis, &c. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—Dkz. 

LISHMENT for the CURE of STAM MERING is REMOVED 

from Ore House, near Hastings, to KNUWLES BANK, near Tun- 

bridge.—The Next Term commences on the 4th August inst. The 

Rev. H. FP. Rivers, M.A., attends at 4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar- 

square, London, from 11 to3 pM., on the first and third Thursdays of 
every month, wheu he may be consulted by appointment. 


ARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS.—Topography 

and Country Histories, Black Letter Books, Works illustrated 

y BEWICK and CRUIKSHANK, Dr. DIBDIN’S BIBLIOGRA- 

PHTOAL WORKS on Large and Small Paper, SHAKESPEARE, 

First Edition. 1623, Ballads, Trials, Jest Books, &c. Cutalogue post 

free for two stamps.—Tuomas Beet, 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, W. 
Libraries purchased. 























Hunt's Estas- 








O BOOK-BUYERS.—A NEW CATALOGUE 
of Seven Hundred Choice and V sieabie Books, in all classes of 
—_ and nice S Literature, all in fine condition, and warranted 








.is NOW IY, post free for two stamps. 
Nartrai & Bonn, %, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
oO 7S. @.0.,8 ££ 6 FTF @. 


Just issued, for the Season 1870, 
STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGUE of MAPS and GUIDE 
BOOKS specially selected for Touriste and Travellers in the British 
sles, the Continent avd the East, with Index Maps to the Govern- 
meut Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland.—Free on applica- 
tion at Epwarp Stanrorp’s, 6 & 7, Charing Cross, London, 8. W.; or 
by post on receipt of a postage-stamp. 


E MIGRATION BOOKS and MAPS.— 
Just issued, 

STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGUE af SELECTED BOOKS and 
—— on the COLONTES and EMIGRATION, comprising impor- 
tant Works relating to the ceveral Districts of Au stralia, New Zealand, 
British North America, the United States, South America aud the 
Cape of Good Hope, with Lists of Books useful to Emigrants. 

Free on application at Epwarp Stanronrn’s, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 
London, 8.W.; or by post on receipt of a postage-stamp. 


ATLASES, MAPS§S, GLOBE S— 
Free on application, or by post for one stamp, 

A NEW CATALOGUE of ATLASES. MAPS, and GLOBES, 

ublished or sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing 

Goss . London, 8.W., compris aaa Atlases of Ancient and Modern Geo 

gtuphy, Physical, Biblics|, Historical and Edueational 











Anatomical, 


Atlases; Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa and America, 
Great Britain, India, Canada, and the Colonies ; London and its 
Environs; a New Series of School Maps; Relief Maps; the Useful 


Knowledge Society's Series; also Selections from the Geological and 
Ordnance Survey Marys. 

London: Epwarp Staxrorn, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W., Agent by 
Appointment for the Sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps 
and the Admiralty Charts. 





MERICAN and FOREIGN BOOKS.—A Copy 
L of the MONTHLY BULLETIN of American and nes 
Books, imported by Sampson Low & Co, will be forwarded to an 
address on receipt of a pestage-stamp. Orders for American Works not 
in stock supplied in six weeks. 

London: Sampson Low, Sox & Marston, English, Foreign, American 
and Cvlonial Booksellers and Publishers, Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet- 
street. 
- LESTINE EXPLORATION FUN 

varterly Statement. No. 6, contains:—Captain Warren's — 
dition to East of Jordan— The Original Discovery of the Moabite Stone— 
Fac-simile Inscription from Sidon, Um-er-Russas, and the Cocle Syrian 
Temples—List of Heights East of Jordan—Mr. E. H. Palmer's Letters 
just received from Moab, &c. &c. 

Price to Non-subscribers, 1. , 

Published by Richarn Bentier, 6, New Burlington-street, and at 
the Society's Office, 9, Pall-mall East. 

0 COLLECTORS of DRAWINGS, ENGRAV- 

INGS, &.—-ALFRED TARRANT, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields (many years with Day & Son), Drawing Mounter, begs to 
inform Collectors’ and others interested in the Fine Arts that, from 
long experience, he is enabled with confidence to undertake any Works 
entrusted to him for Mounting. Old Engravings, Autographs, &c., 
Inlaid and Restored with the utmost care, and Sketches of every 
description Arranged and Mounted, either in Albums or for Port- 
folios, at moderate charges. 


RAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, oppo- 
ol site the Abbey Chureh. FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODATION. 
Warm Mineral Water Baths under the same roof. 
W. COWELL, Manager. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not DISEASE, should 

end our days.—The PORTABLE TU RKISH VAPOU Rand HOT- 
AIR BATH. Vide Leader, Daily Telegraph, Feb. 7. — Price. with 
Flannel Cloak, 21s.— Pamphlet, four fp aeeeeee Sole Agent, T. Hawksley, 
4, Blenheim-street, Bond-street, 


} RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 

NOEL HUMPHREYS’S en gee Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 12. 11s. 67., may be had at the reduced 
price of 158., of T. J. Auumax, my New Oxford-street, London. It 
contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 

















] RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nog 

HU MPHREYS’Ss splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pub- 
lished at 32 38. may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of T.J. Au- 
MAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. t contains hand-coloured 
Plates cae 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt 
claret cloth, gilt edges. 


AJ ATURAL HISTORY.—The DIAGRAMS 

4 illastrating NATURAL HISTORY, hitherto published by the 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, have heen purchase and 

will in future be Sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing 

Cross, London, 8. W. 

Price, folded in a Book, 48. each ; or, Mounted on a Roller and 
Varnished, 6s. They comprise :— 

. CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH FOSSILS. 








_ 


2. CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH TERTIARY FOSSILS, 
Stratigraphically arranged. 

3. FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. 

4. The VEGETABLE KINGDOM, arranged according to the 
Natural Orders. 

5. MOLLUSCA. The Orders and Families. 

6. MYRIAPODA, ARACHNIDA, CRUSTACEA, ANNELIDA, 
and ENTOZOA. he Orders and Families. 

7. INSECTS. Do. do. 

8. FISHES. Do. do. 

9. REPTILIA and AMPHIBIA Do. do, 

10. BIRDS. Do. do. 

11. MAMMALIA. Do. do. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 


. WwW 
| ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, aud German, immediately on Aenea Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*.* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Bo oks offered for Sale at areatly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on application —Boortn’s, Cuvurror’s, Hope- 
son's, and Saonpers & Orney’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


QHOR {THAN D.—PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
—Phonography is tanght in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or Private Instruc- 
tion given, personally or by post, for 1. 1s., the Complete Course of 
Lessons. Schools, Colleges, and Public Institutions attended. 

London : 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


D IVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
This Month’s Number ready. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will fiud the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CU. Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 
Established 1852. Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 

















Sales by Auction 


The Library, Pictures and Porcelain of the late Rev. J.0. RYDER. 


M ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, 
July 18, at 1 precisely, the valuable LIBR ARY, and sms all Collection of 
Pictures, Drawings, and Engravings, and some old Oriental and other 
Porcelain of the Rev. J. 0. RYDER, 
Rectory. 

May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Engravings and Drawings of the late Sir JAMES VALLETIN. 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
4 respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James-square, on SATURDAY, 
July 20, and Following Day. at 1 precisel the Collection of ENGRAY- 
INGS and ANCIENT and MODERN BRawines of Sir JAMES 
VALLENTIN, deceased, late Sheriff of London vasa Middlesex; in- 
cluding painters’ and other Etchings, Woodents by A. Durer, &c. ; 
Enegravings after all! Old Masters, Drawings by the Sketching ‘Club; 
Sketches by Sir A. W. Calleott, UOwins, Cozens, Boys, Pickersgill, 
Vickers, &c. Also a sma!l Collection of Drawings, the property ofa 
Lady of rank, including specimens of Claude, Guercino, P. da Cartona, 
Wouvermans, V. Dyck, Kysbrack, &c.; some Books of Prints, including 
Roberts's Holy L: and aud keypt (coloured), the Stafford Gallery, 
Hlogarth’s Works, Captain Baillie’ . sap orks, the Turner Gallery, the 
Pilasters of the Vatican (coloured), 
May be viewed three days Seenediing, and Catalogues had. 


deceased, received from Welwyn 








The Original Sketches by Sewmour, Browne and Leech for ‘ Pick. 
wick’ and ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ the property of R. PF. CHAP. 
MAN, Esq. 


M ESSks. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUC 

at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s- square, tn TURSDRY? 
July 26, at One o'clock precisely, the Eighty-Seven’ ORIG INAL 
SKETCHES by Seymour, Browne and Leech, made to Illustrate * Pick 
a and * blames Nickleby,’ with MS, Notes for Correction by 


May De ¥i viewed six days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Library of the Late Sir JAMES VALLENTIN. 


YE CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their oes at Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on MON DAY. 
July 25. at 1 precisely, by order of the Executors. the LIBRA Y of 
Sir JA M ES VALLENTIN, Sheriff of ye poy Middlesex, re ae sed: 
comprising Works on Fine “arts, Books of Prints, and many Tnt cresting 
Books in General Literature. 

May be viewed Priday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 








The Valuable ( Cabinet of Prints and Drawinas by the Ancient 
and Modern Masters, the Property of RICHARD COOK, Esq. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY,WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 


of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, wil} 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No, 13, Wellington-street, Strand,, 
W.C., on THURSDAY. July 21, and following day, at One oek 

recisely, the VALUABLE CARINET of PRINTS and DRAWING 

vy the Ancient and Modern Masters, the Property of RICHARD 
COOK, Esq.: comprising fine examples of the Works of Aldegrever, 
Baldini, Berzhem, Bonasone, Diirer, Hollar, Leyden (Lucas Van) 
Raimondi (Mare Antonio), Rembrandt, Schongauer (Martin)—Some 
Fine Drawings by the Vid Masters—a beautifal Landseape by Copley 
Fielding, an oneeet by David Cox, both of Fine quality— Drawings 
by Girtin, De Wint, Prout and others; to which is added another 
Collection, the Property of a Gentleman, ‘comprising Modern Drawings 
and Oil Paintings, Framed a ings, and 150 Sketches from Nature 
by Robert Kaye Greville, LL 

May be viewed two days aie, Catalogues may be had, if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


Original Manuscripts of CHARLES DICKENS; Autograph 
Letters of Literary Persons, Actors and Actresses, ce. 
MESSRS. 


OPEEDY. WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
f Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL Md AUCTI ION, at ee ames, = Wellington atenet, 
Strand, W.C. ATURDA July 23 3. clock rrecisely, a 
Valuable COLLECT TION of Ax "ANU USCRIPTS. and AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, including the Original Prospectus of ‘ Bentley's Miseel- 
lany,’ the princip: al portion of ‘Oliver Twist,’ and numerous — 
entrey in the Handwriting of the late Ch: arles Dickens, Esq.— Poem 
in the Autograph of Felicia Hemans—Autograph Letters of Liter 
yo Valuable Dramatic Correspondence of Eminent Actors and 








etresses, &c. 
“i be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


The exceedingly Choice ere oe RUBERT P. ROUPELL, 
ysq., Q.C. 





MESSRS. 
OTHEBY,WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 


& of Literary, Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
pone be 2 C., on MONDAY, July 25,and Four Following Days, the 
atl. "Choice and Valuable LIBRARY of ROBERT - 
QoUrE Esq., Q.C.; comprising the most important French 
Romances _ Chivalry, Early Poetry, Chronicles, Histories, &c. (many 
of —ee rarity)—Works on Angling and Rural Sports—Fine 
ks of Prints— English and Foreign Topography — Voyages and 
Travels—First and Best Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics— 
and numerous scarce and curious Works in all Classes of Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, 
on receipt of six stamps. 





MESSRS, 

OTHEBY,WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
\ of Literary Property and Works illustrative ¢ the Fine Arte, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, WeNington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 30, and Two Following Days, 
the Valuable and Useful WORKS from the LIBRARIES of a 
NOBLEMAN (deceased) and other Collectors ; meme ype nig “ome Se 
and splendid Books of Prints— History, Vo 
Bewick’'s Illustrated Publications—and Standard Works tn in alr ‘Clseses 
of English and Foreign Liter: ree together with choice Engravings, 
Drawings in Water Colours, and a few Vil Paintings. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may rhe had ; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 





Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings, including a Portion of 
the Stock of Mr. J. STENSON, of Chelsea. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 

on MONT AY, July 18, and three following days, a COLLECTION of 
miscellaneous ENGRAVINGS, includiog a portion of the Stock of Mr. 
Stenson, of Chelsea, and comprising a large series of British and foreign 
portraits, many in choice proof states, theatrical and musical | portraits 
and prints, female portraits, miscellaneous ngr and } 
scrap prints, a fancy box-maker's stock, &c, water- eee drawings: by 
the best artists, inclading a unique series of’ drawings of waterfalls and 
their surrounding scenery in all parts | of 7 world, framed: drawings 
and engravings, and chromo-lith and valuable 
painti ngs. including several capital epecimena a by the most eminent old 
and modern masters. Catalogues on application. 











“aluable Collection of Autographs. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON — = L by 
i AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leiceste 
on MONDAY, July 25, and To, day, a COLLECTION of ine? 
esting AUTOGRAVH LETTERS, including, among others, autegraph 
letters of the following: Di wae _fe Poictiers, Gabrielle d’ Estrées, the 
Medici Family, Marie da’ Este, W. Alan, reformer and Cardinal, Beza, 
Bullinger, Melancthon, Danton, Charles de 8’ Evremond, Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton, Washington, Georges IT. and III., signature of NelE 
Gwynne, &c.: Musicians, Dramatists, Authors and Poets, including 
Cc. ge highly important lettera, ‘Shelley, fine letters, R. Burns, 
P. Harley, D. Garrick (4), Colley Cibber, Booth. Macklin, Mrs. 
Inchbald, Mrs. Montague, Booth, Kemble, Kean Family. sezdn. 
Weber, Dr. Hone, Dr. Blow, H. Purcell, Rossini, Spohr, &c.; Fine 
Early English cad French Royal Signatures and Letters. splendid 
series of Letters relating to the Marriage of Charles 1. and etta 
Maria, including Autograph Letters of Cardinal Richelieu, Cardinal 
Berulle, Louis XIII., and — valuable papers, Miscellaneous Auto- 
graphs of every period and class. 


Catalogues will be sent on applieation, 


Music and Instrurients.—July Sale. 


NV ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON bvteed Lem 
AUCTION, at their House. 47, Leicester-squ 

on WED} VESDAY, July 27, a COLLECTION of MISC Btenous 

MUSIC in all Classes—Full and Vocal Scores of important Works; 

also Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, Harmoniums, important 

Violins and Violouce)los, including the instruments of the late Edmund 

Harvey, Esq., Wind Instruments, &c, 


Catalogues are preparing. 
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nglish and Foreign Books in in General Literature. 
a Siz Days’ Sale. 


poor HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
ie heir Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
July 20, oe Five Following Days (3 jaturday excepted), at at 1 o'clock, 
a COLLECTION of Be O0ks, jpctadins the a } a 
tleman, deceased, removed from Upper Tooting, and a a Libra 
Bristol, comprisiog = Notitia Monast ca—The Year Yea 


rs La 

or 27 yois.—Billings’s Ecclesiasti tieal Antiquities “of Sco! 
> poy _Wilkinsen’s Ancient Egyptians, 5 yols.—Wellington’s Dis- 

tches, 13 vols.—Wellesley’s Dispatches, 5 v: go ge of England 
and Wales, 26 vols.—Agricultural Society’s Journal, 841 to 1869— 
Microscopical Journal , 1853 to 1868—Smith’s British Di Fd 2 vols, 

—Smy th’s 's Cycle of Celestial Objects, 2 vols. —Gladstone’s Homer, 3 vols. 
—Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vols.—Long’s Cicero, 4vols. —Strickland SQueens, 
2 vyols.—Alison’s Europe, 20 vols.—Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 6 vols.— 
Colliers's Ecclesiasti History, 9 vols.—Tracts for the Times, 6 6 vols. _— 
Hobbes’s Works, 16 vols. —Parker Society's Publications, 56 vols.— 
Simeon’s Works, 21 vols.—Jeremy Taylor’s Works, by Eden, 10 —— 
Kemble’s Saxons in En gland, 2 vols.—The Works of Pusey, Manning, 
Palmer, Keble, and other Th ological WritersValuable inglish and 
Foreign Scientific Works of A Small Law Library, yr 
ing a set of the Law Journal and other useful Books—The Stock of a 
Medical Bookseller, &. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Gad's Hill Place, Higham, near Rochester, Kent.—A very 
valuable and Deautiful Freehold. Residential Property, com- 
prising in the whole about Twenty-Six Acres, for many years 

the Favourite Home of CHARLES DICKENS. 


MESES. NORTON, TRIST, WATNEY & CO. 
have received instructions ble an! "FOR SALE, at the Mart, 
City, on FRIDAY, August 5, at 2 o’clock preciesiy. | the well-known 
choice RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, Gad’s Place (well described, 
very recently, as “ Doubly historio—first as the ones of one of Shak- 
speare’s plays, ‘ Henry the Fourth,’ and, epoendig, 28 the abode of the 
atest English humourist who has lived since Shakspeare’s 's time”), 
Gelighttullys See ee, omntz one and a half mile from the Higham Station, 
two and a h ochester on the South- a — London 
Chatham end Save Railways, in a fine, healtny part of County of 
Kent, and within about an hour and a half of the Metrepstie. 
Residence, upon which a very large sum of money has been coeniet 
within the last few years by the late illustrious wie ~ wel wal Paced 
upon high ground on the turnpike-road to Rochester, it is 
approached by a Carri: ve through a Lawn. | The vnocommodation 


Scientific Library of a Professor, Library of a Gentleman, éc. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK a pg toad will SELL 


oe nee at their Hou: Talocsteroqnere 
MONDAY, A 1, and following ly the SCIENTIFIC iyoRany 
of a learned P OFESS SSOR, comprising Standard Works of Natural 


Histo: O Miners Photogreohy, , the Microscope. &c.; also 
the TTBRARY of a GENTLEMA ,» including Books on Antiquity, 
eee ey ke. also a Follection of ts Hon Literature, 
ography, Voyages au els, Nove! mances, 
being Wason' Library, removed fro: 


aA by vate 
¥ 8 m Shepton: 
Catalogues are in the press. 


R SALE.—An Exquisite Collection of Prcturss, 
DESIGNS, SKETCHES, ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS and 
WORKS of ART of the recently deceased M- ANDRE SCHELFHOUT, 
it of se The rw will take 





night of several Orders. 
piace fre om the = to ‘the 30th day of J ee courant, at HA 
rue CATALOG UE is to be had in DON b; b. & D. Colnaghi, 
Williams & Norgate; onl in HAAG, by Ulartions ijhoff. 








Ta QU ARSE REVIEW, No. 257, is 


Contents. 

I. LORD STANHOPE’S QUEEN ANNE. 

II. THE CHURCH AND THE AGE. 
III, MR. DISRAELI’S LOTHAIR. 

IV. THE POLICE OF LONDON. 

V. DR. NEWMAN’S GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. 
VI. BATHS AND BATHING-PLACES, Ancient and Modern. 
VII. THE RIG-VEDA. 

VIII. LETTER-WRITING. 
IX. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARMY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Price 2. 6d. : 

THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

No. XXX. JULY, 1870. 
1. Irenaeus and the F: gue Copel Sam idson, D.D. LL.D. 
2. Erasmus and the Reformati ‘ Pes B Drumacond Ba ws 
3. The Grammar of Assent. ‘By John Hamilton Thom. 
4. Stony 26 Sane Cohen: | Ae Le — 
5. Immort ity and Modern Thought. By John 0: 





consists of numerous A eanhors, of good d 
Rooms, Close’ Hh wih an dings 
and Entrance Hall e, sch parqueterie floors, a erie of ae 
Rooms decorated in ect taste, comprising Drawin buys: about 38 
by 15, Dining ‘Room 28 rte 16, both opening to a 8 s and elegant 
Convervatory, heated by hot-water- -pipes and paved “mith Minton's 
tiles, Library with bay window, and small Billiard Room—all the 
principal rooms having plate-elass windows; Bath Roo: Water- 
Closets, very a aa Domestic —) Servants’ Hall, a, Water 
Cellars, and ¢ for ’s Establishment. 
The gas is laid. pA to all the Offices on “the Basement. The Pleasure 
Grounds, with a Meadow of nearly eight acres, connected with the 
garden by steps, surround the House, and are lald out with consum- 
mate taste in Lawns, Parterres of choice Flowers, Conifers, Flowering 
Shrubs, and well-kept Yew and Laurel Hedges, Croquet. Ground, . Terrace 
and Gravelled Walks, from which fine v: ofth 
Cobham Woods and over the park- like meadows, double Vinery near! 
50 feet long, heated by hot water, most productive Kitchen Garden, wit! 
an abundance of the "choicest fruit-trees in full bearing. At aconveni- 
ent distance is a large Carriage-Yard, with a well of pure water for the 
erfect supply of the premises, detached capital Four-Stall Stable and 
oe Box, with pasenns iron fittings, large loft over, double Coach-House, 














Gardener’s Cottage, &c.; also a thriving Orchard and Frui 

having a good fronta: ~ g to the high road; ‘ad immediately cementite the 
house, and connected with the grounds by a tunnel underneath the 
road, isa Shrubbery nearly an acre in extent, ornamented with two 
magnificent Cedars of Lebanon, and some fine trees and a with 
shaded walks, leading to a Swiss Chalet, presented to the late owner a 
few years ago by an admiring friend, and amidst this repose and soli- 
tude, yet in the full view of the lofty spire of Higham New Church, 
the noble river Thames and shipping, the highly cultivated and pic: 
turesque surrounding scenery, the t circum- 
stance should be noticed, that in this chalet Charles Dickens orent his 
last afternoon, and it may be said that his splendid literary life was 
therein brought to a close. This portion of the te, which also in- 
cludes six acres of Arable Land let toa 





6. The Nestorian Christians (with a Map). By W. J La Lamport. 
Publishers: ye 7) 
garden, London, and 20, South 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
Price One Shilling, 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 

P uatylaies the Opening of a New Novel by Sutherland Edwards, 

Malvina,’ Chap. I. to [X.—England = the Merry Monarch— 
With a Show in the North, Reminiscences of Mark Lemon, by Joseph 
H The 1 Passage— A Helper or ork —The Session. ero, 
—The Christian Vagabond continued)—Simon the 
ping Crow—The Roll of Honour—Charles Dickens: In Memoriam, 
by" Blanchard Jerrold—The Investor, by a City Authority—Notes and 

neidents. 


London: Allen & Co. Waterloo-place ; and all Booksellers. 


HARLES DICKENS: In Memoriam. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
See GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for JULY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
One Shilling. 


ITH a SHOW in the NORTH: Reminiscences 
of MARK LEMON. By JOSEPH HATTON 
See GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for JULY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
One Shilling. 
Sold by all Bookecllers. 











» COM) al 
gether about 18 gare, and will form the first fot. Lot'9 wil ri 
an inclosure of fine Arable Land, contai up 


field commands very fi 





HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
for JULY, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 





and being within Sonvenient distance of the sta 
adapted for building purposes. 

May beviewed. by Cards only, and Puiaee, with lithographic views 
2s. 6d. each), had in due course o’ Farrer, The the Co., 66, 
uincoin’s Inn-fields ; at the Mart ; and with Cards, of the Auctioneers, 

62, Old Bond-street, E.c. 





GQ Beaeures DICKENS 


An important and highly interesting COLLECTION of ORIGINAL 
LETTERS and PAPE and Original Manuscripts by eminent 
Writers, formed during a last half-centu: ay wee be sold du: the 
present month, by es HEBY & WIL 
ton-street, Strand. Among these may 
the original mauuseript of * Vliver Twist,’ by Charles Dickens, with 
considerable alterations and corrections by hhimself—The yg 
manuscript of four of the famons stories of J. Fenimore per, 
great American Novelist, ‘The Deorslager “Phe Pathfinder,’ “The 
Two Admirals’ and * Marcedes of Castile’ in his own 


On Ehrenberg’s Sphxrosira Volyox. By Prof. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Illustrated. 

Usefulness of the Fifthin Music. By the Rev. C. Hope Robertson, M.A. 

Anatomy of the River Mussel. By J.C. Galton, M.A. Illustrated. 

An Pasian Dogmel System for Weights and Measares. By Dr. Royston- 


What fills the Star-Depths? By R. A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
doy, Dredging on H.M.S. ‘ Porcupine.’ By W. Lant Carpenter, 
A. Illustrated. With Summa f Progress in 
Branches of Science. Reviews of f Book: — 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 193, Piccadilly, W. 





Now ready, price 5s. 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
for June, Vol. XXXIILI., 
London: Edward pte 6, Charing-cross, 8. W. 





Kixht of the famous ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ in the author's own auto- 
graph. The original autograph of Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Helen.’ And 
among other valuable and interesting Letters, original autograph 
letters of King George the Third and King William the Fourth—Uri- 
ginal « avnereee letters by many eminent modern Statesmen A long 
and very fine letter of Sir Walter Scott in his own autograph —Nume. 
rous characteristic origi: wl bo eet eet Letters of 
of ‘ Vathek,’and unpu blis autograph Letters of Theodore Hook ; 
and also painters, ae a nd actors, among them Sir Thomas Law: 
rence, John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Charles Kemble, Miss Farren 
Tr of Derby), Miss Foote (Countess of H eo age 
ecret Correspondence of the Count D’Antraigues with 
whom there are autograph Letters and Notes, and an 
duel between Lord Castlereagh and Canning Original confidential 
Letter of Vansittart (Lord Besle ey) Cocky ts ght original Letters of 
the great Lo Lord Grey on subjects of great interest during the Peninsular 
War, in which he o eptertained very decided opinions of cok Greet! — 


in oe sxtoaraes 0 Letters of Gen. be original aut 
and the great irebesn, full of atte iterieeme i 
ductious to the neweditions of ‘ The ‘a 
Bravo.’ The Charles Dickens’ and J.  .- .—- modes 
est for American as bs _ to pee collectors. Among a Ge imost 
valuable and curious unpublished 
Walpole —Sketches of Pt Public Characters, many entirely original and and 
mo.t interesting Historical Pa sg a in the entire am of this 
** Prince of Letter-writers”—The nal Logbook of peat A” 
Sidney Smith in the ‘Tigris,’ entirely in his od Fes _ 4 
original Stories by Albert Smith, in his own m antares. —Six ms by 
rs. Hemans, pad in her own autogra Altogether, so interest- 
ing, various, an oe a Collection. po one preeenti ti so many 
ptienetiene, ‘—~ -- aps, not been offered to the Public a very 


adits y Aa obtained of Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, Well- 
ington-street, Stran: 





Now ready, price 4s. 
[THE J OURNAL af Ray aley » MBOPOLOGY, No. L, 


Jur, 1870, contains ne oy of 
= inal Tribes of the Nisin Nitlen diary Gents. 3. on Cc 
Casimir the Great.— p Range 
siesai—the Horse. Opening hd. 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








Fresh Copies of all the Books on this List are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all Forthcoming Works 


Freer Rossia, by W. Hepworth Dixon 

A RAMBLE INTO Brittany, by Rev. George Musgrave 
Essays on CHURCH AND Stats, by Dean Stanley 

Sr, Pau AND PsoTestantism, by Matthew Arnold 
Iloxugy’s Lay Ssrmons——FiGu1B88'8 Primitives Man 
Tug Oaniain oF Civitization, by Sir John Lubbock 
A Tour Rounp Eseétanp, by Walter Thornbury 
TRAVELS IN JAPAN, by Arthur Adams 

Ruskin’s Lectuggss oN ART——THE THREE WEDDINGS 
AN Epitos’s TALBs, by Anthony Trollope 

Dra. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR OF ASSENT——LOTHAIB 
Austin Friars——GgosGk CANTERBURY’S WILL 

Tue CHURCH AND THE AGE: aSeries of Essays 
MADAGASCAR AND 1TS PgoRLB, by Rev. James Sibree 
WILp Lips aMoN6é THB KoorDs, by Major Millengen 
PiccaDILLY: AN Episopa, by Laurence Oliphant 
Eccigsia: Edited by Professor Reynolds 

A Book aBout THE CLERGY, by J. C. Jeaffreson 

A Cauisg In Gassk Waters, by Captain Townshend 
LETTERS OF THE First EakL OF MALMESBURY 

Tus OLD Lovs Aanp Tas New, by Sir Edward Creasy 
Mission Lirg IN Travaxcoag, by Rev. John Abbs 
Put Yourse.y in tlis PLacs—— ACQUITTED 

Siuvia, by Julia Kavanagh——Tuas Hoiy GRAIL 
Curiosities oF ToiL, by Dr. Wynter——Mypa GRAY 
THe AMERICANS aT Homs, by David Macrae 

Memoir oF Henay Hloaks——OxrorD Lent Sermons 
Mavaice axpD Evefnie ps Gufaiy, by Harriet Parr 
A Spring Tour 1n PortuGat, by Rev. A C. Smith 
Larrers oF Sik C. BeLL——Casimig MAREMMA 

Tug Mornine Lanp, by Edward Dicey ——! nua 

Tug Woman o¥ Business——HaGAR—— VERONICA 
Terexce McGowas, by G. L. Tottenham 

Tug Story oF Wanpsaing WILLIE——To EsTHER 
(xg Maipgey ONLY——Tue RoLgE oF THE MoNg& 
HlisTonicaL GLBantnGs, by J. E. Thorold Rogers 
Station Lire iN Naw Zsavanp, by Lady Barker 
For Ricuer, FoR Poors R—THE STORY OF PAULINE 
New Tracks in Norta Amgnica, by Dr. Bell 

Vorms, by D. G. Rossetti Matta, by Rev. H. Seddell 
More Woxk.ips THAN Ours, by R, A. Proctor 

MAN AND Wires, by Wilkie Collins——PETRONEL 
WESTWARD BY KatL, by W. F. Rae 

Letrers OF SpirkituaL CounssL, by Rev. J. Keble 
(LD COLONIAL Wars, by James Bonwick 

Laws oF Discursivgk 1HOUGHT, by Dr. MeCosh 
ELLICOTT ON THB REVISION OF THB NRW TESTAMENT 
Dr. NEWMAN’S MI:CELLANIBS——WHITESIDE’S SKETCHES 
BatTuK-AMaAzaT’s LirtLe KooK ABOUT Great BRITAIN 
Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL Too BRicHT TO Last 
Tas Horst pv Petit St.-J8AN——ROLAND YORKE 
J)eBBNHAM'’S VoWw——ANRFALS OF AN EventTruL LIFE 
Lecxy’s History oF Evropsan Mora.s 

1 ocu’s NARRATIVE OF OCCURRENCES 1N CHINA, 1860 
Lapy Brstty——WENDERHOLMB——GOLD AND TINSEL 
Lire OF JoHN GiBsoN, R.A., by Lady Eastlake 
Storigs For My CuHitpres, by E. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
By Oxpea or tng Kine THB Ross OF JERICHO 
‘THE CaGED Lion, by Miss Yonge——LonaLgat 
KicKMoR8’S TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF D& KRUMMACHER 

SELECTIONS FROM THE SPEECHES OF EARL RUSSELL 
JATIN AND 'TRUTONIC CHRISTENDOM, by G. W. Cox 
(ox’s MYTHOLOGY oF THB ARYAN NATIONS 

Memoir oF Sik GEORGE SINCLAIR, by James Grant 
‘THE RBIGN oF Qu&EN ANNB. by Earl Stanhope 
POLITICAL PRoBLEMs, by W. Greg —-JaBgz OLIPHANT 
‘HE FUBL OF THE SuN, by W. Mattieu Williams 
MEMORIES OF My Tink, by George Hodder 

(AINA AND THE GousPEL, by Rev. W. Muirhead 
L’EstRanGs’s Lirk OF Mary RussgLL MitrorpD 
HustoricaL SkgetcHes, by Mrs. Oliphant UNAWARES 
SkKBTCHES OF Lirg IN Arnica, by C. Hamilton 














of general interest as they appear:— 


Tags Martrr Cavrcn or Mapagascar, by Rev. W. Ellis 
ArRno?’s Memoin oF Da. JAMES HaMILTON 
Tag Vicar oF BULLHAMPTON, by Anthony Trollope 
Tue “ Ros Roy” ON THE JORDAN 
A Diary 1N THB East, by W. H. Russell 
Memoir or W. C. Buss, by Rev. Islay Burns 
A Brave Lapy, by the Author of ‘ John Halifax’ 
Tus CHuRCH oF THB Restoration, by Dr. Stoughton 
Tas Taxes Beotugrs, by Mrs. Oliphant 
A Visit to Eerpt, by Hon. Mrs. William Grey 
Hexogs or Hesrew History, by Bishop Wilberforce 
RELIGIous THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, by John Hunt 
Bisiicat Srupiss, by Rev. E. H. Plumptre 
MARKHAN’S ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 
| Essays on Lanp Tenure, by the Cobden Club 
WaALLACce’s Essays ON NATURAL SRLECTION 
| WALLacr’s TRAVBLS IN THR MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
| Seekers artsr Gop, by Kev. F. W. Farrar 

Her MaJssty’s TOWER itary Sr. Ives 

IltstoryY oF ENGLanp, by Sir EK. S, Creasy 

VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE, edited by R. F. Burton 
| Juventus Munpi, by William Kwart Gladstone 

Tug Last or THE TASMANIANS, by James Bonwick 
| CuniosiTigs OF OLDEN Times, by 8. Baring-Gould 
Socisty anp So.itops, by Kalph Waldo Emerson 
| 
| 
| 








Amone My Roos, by James Russell Lowell 

TRAVELS In Centrat Capcases, by D. W. Freshfield 

Diary OF Hgexry CRABB ROBINSON 

Houipays on High Lanxps, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan 

Tue Poetry oF THe Perion, by Alfred Austin 

THe MstarHors oF S8t. Pau, by J. 8S. Howson 

Forster's B10GRAPHY OP WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

Lirg oF Rev. Joun KxEBLB, by Sir J. T. Coleridge 

| Tue Biunpers oF Vick AND FoLty, by J. G. Hargraves 

ANCIENT MggtTine Hovusss, by G. H. Pike 

| Nores 1N Iray, by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne 

He Kyew Hs Was Rigot——Ta#eE MINIsTER’s WIFE 

| MILMAN’s ANNALS oP St. Pau.’s CaTHEDKAL 

TOWNSHEND’s TEN THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL 

| From Livgrpoot to St.-Louis, by Rev. Newman Hall 

| Van Lenngp’s TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR 

| Maorice’s Lectures oN SociaL Mora.ity 

| Home Live or Sin Davip Brewster, by Mrs. Gordon 

| At Hog wits THe Bretons, by Mrs. Palliser 
NorMANDY Picturgesqcg, by Henry Blackburn 
THE INTBLLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, by Ernest Menault 

St. Bgeps’s Tue HaARrRises Lapy FLora 
PIONBERING IN THE Pampas, by R. A. Seymour 

} PETHERICK’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 

| Hasit anv IntTBuLicENcR, by Joseph John Murphy 
MADEMOISELLE bD’EsTaANVILLE——GRBY AND GOLD 

Guizot's Livas oy CaLvin anv St. Lovis 

| Mary Queen or Scots, by John Hosack 

| Tae Unkinp Worp——Stgan NECESSITY 
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Norges on Burcunpy, by C. R. Weld VIOLA 
Lirg AND Remains oF DR. Rosert Ler, by R. H. Story 
Rassam's History OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 
Tue GospBL AND Mopzen Lis, by J. Ll. Davies 
Tus INDIAN Tripgs oF Guiana, by W. H. Brett 
Boucaayan’s Lirs oF AuDUBON——Iza’s Story 
Tue Epvcation or THe Heart, by Mrs. Ellis 
PLaces AND Pgop.e, by J. C. Parkinson 
LANCASHIRE: ITS PURITANISM, &c., by Dr. Halley 
Daisy In Tae Fizstp——Tus Duke's Honour 

| Tue HIGHLANDS OF TuBKEY, by Rev. H. F. Tozer 
WaRecKED IN PonT——ON a ConaL KEE F——GRIP 

KINGsLEY's Livgs OF THE HERMITS CREDO 

A bouBLs SsckeT——IDavip Lioyp’s Last WILL 

RoBtxson’s ALPINE FLowgRS FOR ExGiish GARDENS 

| Sr. CLAIR AND KRopHY’s RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA 

| Lirg AND Letters or Dr. F. W. FasgR——L1zA 
Memoir oF Jonn Gray or (isto, by J. E. Butler 
Memoir oF A. H. CLlouGa——Rwessgtti’s SHELLEY 





THE TEMPORAL PowsR OF THE Papacy, by A. O. Legge 
Sermons, by Rev. J. Ker. RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS 

Von Sysev’s Frencu Revoivution. Vols. IIL and IV. 
Mercer's JOURNAL OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN 
MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE MontaGu 

Goop St.-Louis axnpD His Timgs, by Mrs. Bray 
HeERediTaRY GeEnivs, by Francis Galton Nora 

Cox’s SkaRCH FOR WINTBR SUNBREAMS IN CORSICA 
CHESTER’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHBS——NO APPEAL 
Tue CREATOR AND THE CREATION, by Dr. John Young 
Reicrous Lire 1n Loxpon, by James Ewing Ritchie 
Tur Magvars, by A. J. Patterson——Dickson’s JAPAN 
Tuk Fatt or BaBriLoy, by Dr. Cumming 

Essays on Woman's Work AnD Woman's CULTURE 
Tue Supsscrion oF Women, by John Stuart Mill 

Lire ov Lorgp Fairrax, by Clements R. Markham 

In and ArRouND PiccapDILLy, by H. B. Wheatley 

Gosstp ABOUT LETTER-WRITERS, by George Seton 
Byr-PatH Mgadow A Foou’s PARADISE 

Tue Expepition TO ABYSSINIA, by Captain Hozier 
Srasipe WaLKs, by the Rev. W. Houghton 

Tue Feiian, by Edmond About——Lertice Liste 
MEMORIALS OF THE LiFs& OF LaDy OsBORNB——ENSEMBLE 
Trog To HersetF——THE MAN WITH THE IRON Mask 
O_p Evetisa History FoR CHILDREN, by E. Freeman 
Freeman’s History oF THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

Er.ine tHe Boxp, by R. M. Ballantyne——Ginx’s Basr 
Lirsw oF OvivgeR CromWsLL, by J. R. Andrews 

Tae Discovery oF THE Gaeat West, by F. Parkman 
ALLEn’s VisiT TO QUEENSLAND——SIDNEY BELLEW 

A Tate or Ersrnity, by Gerald Massey 

CocHRANB’s FRaNCIS THE FIRST, AND OTHER STUDIES 
Lirg or Bishop ATTERBURY, by Folkestone Williams 
Tae Pupits or St. JonN THE Divins——CLAUDIA 
Works or Pn. JamES Hamitton. Vols. L. to 1V. 
PricHarp’s Ten Y8ARS’ ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA 
N&REMIAH WALLINGTON’S HISTORICAL NOTICES 

Country CourntsHiP——A Rack FOR A WIFE 

Waat Her Face Sap ANNIB JENNINGS 

Ruunt’s REFORMATION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
COMPARATIVE LONGEVITY OF MAN, by E. R. Lankester 
FaMiLtaR TaLks, by Henry Ward Beecher 

Tae Heir Exrectayt My Hgero——BLoomFigLpD 
Essays ON ArT 1N ENGLAND, by Dutton Cook 

Ds Preserxsé’s CHURCH AND FRENCH REVOLUTION 
FRISWRLL’s Essay8 ON ENGLISH WRITERS 

Tax Norman Kincs or ExGianp, by Thomas Cobbe 
LACORDAIRB'S CONPBRENCES ON J BSUS CHRIST 

THE ANDBS AND THE AMAZON, by James Orton 
Wesiey's Place 1n Counce History, by R. D. Urlin 
Tug Batrys——Tue Bane oF A LirE——Mongy's WorTR 
MACLEAR'S APOSTLES OF MEDIZVAL EvuropPg 

Tue Sez oF Romg In THB MippLE AGEs, by O.8. Reichel 
THOUGHTS POR THE AGE, by Miss Sewell 

Tae CRUISB OF THE ‘‘ Kate,” by E. E. Middleton 

THE Normans, by A H. Drury——EstELLg RusseLi 
COMMON PLACB, AND OTHER Storigs, by C. G. Ressetti 
THREE SeRMoNs ON JacoB, by Rev. J. Moorhouse 
Reviciovs Lire in GERMANY, by William Baur 
Coppen’s SpeschES——Figcisr’s MAMMALIA 

PATIENCE CABRHY DON——COLLEGE DeEBts. 
Rome AND THE CovnciL, by Felix Bungener 

THE COMMENTARIS3 OF CHSAR, by Anthony Trollope 
In Exitu IsRABL——ARTHUR——THE Book OF ORM 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA IN 1869, by Two Englishmen 
AMONG THE GOTHS AND VANDALS, by John Blaikie 
NotkEs IN THE NILE VALLEY, by A. L. Adams 
RELiGious THovuGaT in GERMANY——Essays In Mosaic 
Carist SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OP HUMANITY 
HawTnHorns'’s ENGLish Nots Books——HREpeED IN 
GovuGnh’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY——HBARTS AND DIAMONDS 
KOLLAERT’S Waks OF THR SUCCESSION IN SPAIN 

LirPE OF MADAME REAUHARNAIS DE MIRAMION. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


—_— 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. By 
CHARLES READE, Anfiet of ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend,’ 
* Hard Cash,’ ‘ Foul Play,’ & 


In One Volume, post 8vo. 


UNAWARES: a Story of an Old French 
Town. Je the Author of ‘One Year,’ ‘Tales of the South of 
ae Crown 8yo. cloth, price 7s. 

FRA DOLCINO; and Other Poems. By 


A. and L., Authors of * War Lyrics’ and ‘ Hannibal: a Drama.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


The MAN with the IRON MASK. By 
MARIUS TOPIN. Translated and Edited b: HENRY m4 
TELLY, Author of ‘The Story of the Diamond Necklace.’ 


Handsomely bound 4to. gilt edges, price 16s. 


7Ta - 

VISIT of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH to HONG KONG in 1869. Compiled 
from _ the ety Journals and other Sources. By the Rev. WIL- 
LIAM R. BEACH, M.A. Illustrated by a Portrait of His Fas 
Highness, eg at Houg Kong, and - Photographs of 
Scenes and Incidents of the Prince's Vi 


A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. price 98. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A Series of 


dings and Di thereon. First Series. 2 vols. 
A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. price 9s. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 


2 vols. 





A NEW EDITION, crown 8vyo. price 4s. 6d. 


ESSAYS written in the INTERVALS of 
BUSINESS. To which is added, an Essay on Organization in 
Daily Life. By the Author of ‘ Friends in Council,’ &. 


A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. By 


the Author of ‘ Friends in Council,’ &c. 
own 8yvo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


St. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With 


an Introduction on me and the Church of England. 

Reprinted from the Cornh oe with Additions aa a 

Preface. By MATTHEW ARNO LD, M.A. LL.D., formerly Pro- 

— of Poetry in the University of ‘Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel 
ege. 


In 2 sols. crown 8vo. with Maps, price 13s. 


The MAGYARS: their Country and its 


Institutions. By ARTHUR J. PATTERSON. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


RECONNOITRING in ABYSSINIA. A 


Narrative of the Proceedings of the Reconnoitring Party prior to 
the Arrival of the Main Body of the Expedition: Field Force. 

By Colonel H. ST. CLAIR WILKINS, R.E., Aide- de-camp to the 
ueen, Commanding Engineer Abyssinian Expediti mary Force 
oh With Ten Coloured Views from Sketches made in the ¢ Country 

and a Map. 


Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, price 16s. 


ROUND about PICCADILLY and PALL 
ae or, a Ramble from the Haymarket to Hyde Park. A 
t of the various Changes that have pecerred in the 
Court’ nd of London. By HENRY B. WHEATLEY. 
SECOND EDITION. 
In 2 vols. imp. 8vo. with 415 Illustrations, price 42s. 
HISTORY of ART. By Dr. WitHEetm 


Lt'BKE, Professor of ‘ The History ef Art.’ Translated by F. E. 
BUNNETT. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 108. 6d. 


MODERN RUSSIA, Comprising Russia 
under Alexander II., Russian Communism, the Greek Orthodox 
Church and its Sects, the Baltic Provinces of Russia By Dr. 
JULIUS ECKARDT. 

NEW EDITION, feap. 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK for LADIES on_IN- 


DOOR PLANTS, FLOWERS for ORNAMENT and DECORA- 
TION and SUNG BIRDS. By E. A. MALING 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
CAPTAIN GRONOW’S RECOLLECTIONS and 


ANECDOTES of the Camp, the Court and the Clubs, at the Close 
of the Last War with France. 


Cheap Editions of Standard Works. 
Feap. 8yo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 


WIT and HUMOUR, selected from the English 
Poets. By LEIGH HUNT. 


WIVES and DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. GaskELL. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. GaskKELL. 

PAUL the POPE and PAUL the FRIAR. By 
T. A. TROLLOPE. 


15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 





NEW WORKS. 


——-—— 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 269, 
July, 1870. 8vo. price 68. 
Contents. 
I. The TEXT of CHAUCER. 
II. The BALTIC PROVINCES of RUSSIA. 
III. The CHIEF VICTORIES of CHARLES Y. 
IV. GALTON on HEREDITARY GENIUS. 
V. SAINTE-BEUVE. 
VI. MANUALS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
VII. FARADAY. 
VIII. POSTAL TELEGRAPHS. 
IX. The ADVENTURES of AUDUBON. 
X. Mr. DISRAELI’S ‘ LOTHAIR.’ 


The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN: Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages. By Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart. wD F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. 8yo. price 16s. 


LOTHAIR. the Right Hon. B. Dis- 
RAELI, M.P. mx. Sixth Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ Nosse omnia hac, salus est adolescentulis.”—TERENTIUS. 


The SEE of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. 


By the Rev. OSWALD J. REICHEL, B.C.L. and M.A., Vice- 
Principal of Cuddesden College. 8vo. 188. 


CABINET EDITION of Mr. FROUDES 


HISTORY of EN — from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Arm: Vous. I. and II. crown 8vo. price 69. each. 


WESTWARD oy RAIL; the New Route 


to the East. By W. F. RAE. Post 8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author 


of ‘Amy Herbert,’ * Passing Thoughts on Religion,’ &c. Feap. 
8vo. price 5s. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH 


GOOD over EVIL. Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


THREE WEDDINGS. By the Author of 


* De Cressy,’ * Dorothy,’ &c. Feap. 8yo. price 5s. 


The MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 
in course of publication, each Work complete in a Singie Tele, 
crown 8yo. legibly printed :— 
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The Jacobite Lairds of Gask. By T. L. King- 
ton Oliphant. (Published for the Grampian 
Club by Griffin & Co.) 

Tne Oliphants of Gask and of various other 
places are quite as old as the hills themselves, 
or at least as the first men who trod the hill- 
side. They have, like other families, suffered 
losses. Some of them have cried cousin with 
kings ; others have been apprenticed to retail 
trades, and stood aproned behind ignoble 
counters. It is more amusing to read of the 
‘prentices than of the ancient semi- savage 
chieftains. One old Scottish rule, with regard 
to the former lively lads, is well illustrated in 
an indenture quoted in this volume. It is 
therein stipulated, without circumlocution, that 
if the ’prentice lad’s gallantry to the lasses be 
carried to an extreme, three years shall be added 
to the term of his apprenticeship! ‘Then and 
in that case he” (the master) “ obleeiges him” 
(the lad) “to serve his said master three years 
as ane prentiss immediately after committing 
of the said fact.” Thus, a little ’prentice 
immorality would very well serve the master’s 
turn; as, on conviction, the offending youth 
would be forthwith bound, when a skilled 
workman, to serve three years for apprentice 
wages ; that is, for nothing. 

The above is a good illustration of the 
manners of men in Scotland in the seventeenth 
century. The muniment and other chests 
at Gask have been well overhauled to furnish 
others relating to personal matters, to politics, 
religion, love, the bottle, and fighting. These 
records almost invariably refer to Scottish men 
and manners, generally at home, occasionally 
abroad. Now and then we come upon an 
incident, not Scottish, but of interest in con- 
nexion with family history. These records, 
however, require an editorial note to elucidate 
or correct them. One of them tells how a poor 
unbeneficed parson, named “ Bish,” refused 
the offer to make him chaplain to Lady Ply- 
mouth, on the ground that chaplains to proud 
women of quality were little more than a 
better kind of servants. For want of higher 
office, however, “ Bish” took the chaplaincy. 
‘Tn two years the lady married him, and Queen 
Anne made him Bishop of Hereford.” This is 
what may be called History with a vengeance. 
The parson’s name was Bisse, The lady was 
the young widowed Countess of Plymouth, 
whose lord (illegitimate son of Charles II.) 
died at Tangiers. Bisse was well enough off 
to lounge at Whitehall. In the great gallery 
there, one night, at dusk, the widow was pen- 
sively walking when she suddenly felt a man’s 
lips on her cheek. At the little scream which 
followed, Bisse protested that he had taken 
the lady for a maid of honour! As the young 
dowager thought it was a more grievous fault 
to kiss the maids than the widows, Bisse took 
the hint, pushed his suit, married the discri- 
minating lady, and was.soon after made Bishop 
of St. David’s. The lucky and impudent 
“teacher of Revelation” died Bishop of Here- 
ford, in 1721. Another story, which Mr. Oli- 
phant states “must have been jotted down 
before 1768,” would be of great interest to all 
curious in family history, if it-were correct in 
all its details. It is to the effect that Lord 





Torrington was once conversing at table 
(where sat his heir-at-law, whom he hated,) 
on the poverty of many of the “quality” in 
England ; a guest referred to Lord Lincoln as 
a pauper lord who had not above 500/. a year. 
Lord Torrington, we are told, disinherited his 
heir as far as he could, and though he never 
saw Lord Lincoln, left him his estate of 6,000/. 
per annum at his death, which happened a few 
days after! This story is only partially true. 
Lord Torrington is said to have paid with the 
legacy of the bulk of his estate, for political ser- 
vices rendered during the four important years 
which closed the reign of Queen Anne. This 
legacy was the nest-egg from which was hatched 
the fortune of the impoverished Clintons. 
Marriage gilded the nest itself. Burnet once 
remarked that Holles, Duke of Newcastle, was 
the richest subject that had been in England 
for ages, his estate bringing 40,000/. a year. 
Holles had married Margaret, the heiress of the 
ducal Cavendish, and was afterwards graced 
with his father-in-law’s title. The heir to 
Holles was his sister Grace, and Grace Holles 
ultimately gave the estate, with her hand and 
heart, toa Pelham, on whom the easy Govern- 
ment of the time conferred the ducal title. 
The Earl of Lincoln, in his turn, married a 
Pelham. His son, a Pelham-Clinton, married 
another lady of the same family, and after- 
wards was rewarded with the dukedom of 
Newcastle. In these few words is contained 
the history of how the poor Clinton, Lord Lin- 
coln, became rich with Lord Torrington’s legacy, 
and how his marriage with a Pelham led to the 
union of the names of Pelham-Clinton, and 
the inheritance of a dukedom, to which the 
description of Burnet is no longer applicable. 

The above may serve as samples of a few of 
the miscellaneous articles in the Gask collec- 
tion. The staple of the book, however, is in 
its exclusively Scottish subjects. No family 
in Scotland was more thoroughly or more last- 
ingly Jacobite than that of the Oliphants of 
Gask. None suffered much more severely or 
with less complaining. Not one knew so well 
how to force ill-fortune to bend to persistent 
will. The Oliphants contrived to recover—and 
deserved to recover—fat. slices of their once 
rich inheritance. They are as loyal as any in 
the land. The Lady at Balmoral may sleep 
undisturbedly. To the Oliphants she is their 
Queen,—with perhaps a touch of reserve of 
tenderness for the King of Italy, represen- 
tative of such Jacobite descent as is to be 
made out for him from that luckless daughter 
of Charles the First, Henrietta, who was the 
wife of the Duke of Orleans, and was got rid 
of by a craftily-qualified cup of chicory-water. 

What, however, we should most look for in a 
book like this is what it most lacks. The affairs 
of 15 and ’45 are only scantily dealt with. In 
fact, the book is rather personal than general, 
and, in many respects, it is all the better for it. 
These personal “bits” are the mosaic of history, 
and here is a good proof of the fact. It is an 
account by young Laurence Oliphant of the 
rattling fight at Gladsmuif in September, 
1745 :— 

“To in the day, before it was light the 
Atholl bg be ware denied twixt G! Cope & 
Edinburgh arrived in the Prince’s Camp, which had 
the appearance of a long ridge of pease sheaves, the 
Prince lying in the middle of them on y* ground 
with a white great coat spread over him above his 
plaid. _He and his little army started up from a 
sound sleep. It may be asked, how I should know 





they sleept. Answer, I was sent soon after y* P. 
encamp’d to order the Atholmen to remain on their 
post & to march early & join ye P. On my return, 
perhaps about twelve, all was so quiet & still, that 
had it not been for our small party of horse, I 
would have had difficulty to find y* army, (tho 
y° night was tolerably clear) along the lines of which 
I walked ; all lay dead asleep wraped in their 
plaids, & I was shown by y° sentinells where y* P. 
was. The army started up and were in motion in 
an instant, with the greatest silence passd y* bog, 
going through which the prince missed one of the 
steping stones, & one of his legs went in near to 
the knee. Cope changed his front, the Action 
begun & soon ended favourably, before the Prince 
could run up to the enemie’s guns. In going I was 
ordered to Edinburgh as fast as I could to get out 
surgeons, cause shut y* ports against straglers, &c. 
&c. The execution was a little hasardous; in 
Tranent I was hard on the dragouns that went off 
in a body, before I was awar. I took a different 
lane & avoided them, & as I came on my servant & 
I disarmed all the fugitives I met with, not to give 
them an opportunity of firing after me. Numbers 
of young lads were on y* road, to whom I gave the 
arms and 2 er 3 dragoon horses, ordering them to 
the Prince, and allow’d y® troopers to shift for 
themselves. A servant going off with a led powny 
would not halt; I fired my side pistol after him in 
the air, which brought him to. Entering y® Nether- 
bow, a most agreeable prospect open’d; the windows 
on both sides up to the Luckenbooths full of caps 
& the street of hatts and bonets, & when I now & 
then call’d out Victory, the airseem’d to rend with 
y® hearty huzza. I alighted at Lucky Wilson's 
below y® Lawen Market & sent for the magistrates, 
who came immediately. I delivered them my 
orders, particularly to guard y* Nether Bow port & 
keep out straglers, which they promis’ to do 
directly. While I was busy breakfasting & answer- 
ing many questions, M*™ Halyburton came in & 
told there were some dragowns and soldiers coming 
up y® street. Vex’d that my orders were not 
executed, I jump’d up, went out, I believe, with- 
out my bonnet, follow’d by Sir James Stewart, 
M* Ebenezer Oliphant, & I dont know how many 
more, & met the party a little below the mouth of 
the close, consisting, I think, of seven or eight foot 
& two dragowns. I order’d them in the Prince’s 
name to surrender; they stopt and the dragowns 
were dismounting, when one of the foot presenting 
his pies, I snapt my side pistol at him, in my hurry 
forgetting I had emptied it at y* servant, coming 
into town; perhaps it was lucky. The soldier 
fired, as did severall. I got a shot through y® lap 
of my vest, a slight stroke on y*left arm with a 
sword, & the buckel of my shoulder belt on my 
breast cut and bent by another. I then made my 
retreat & heard balls strike on y® wall above me, 
as I entered y* Close. I was told the dragowns & 
foot hasted up toward y* Castle, & one soldier was 
following me in the Clese, when my uncle M" Ebe- 
nezer Oliphant did me the good service to grasp 
him in his arms, & said, ‘ What want you, friend?’ 
upon which he snaked of. The Prince sleept at 
Pinkie, & next day when he enter’d his apartm* at 
Hollyrood house, there was laid on his table a 
laurel crown ; few people coming in with his R.H., 
I used the freedom to present him with the crown ; 
he bowed his head & let me put it on, so that the 
only fugitive had the honour to crown y® future 
king.” 

When the Jacobites became fugitives from 
the scaffold, instead of the triumphant heroes 
they were very nearly being, they fell into 
great straits. Hide-and-seek was no child’s play 
to them. It was life or death, At every 
remove they lost or left something. Old Gask 
sorrowingly noted down what may now be 
read smilingly—the abandonment, amongst 
other things, of “a pair of red everlasting 
britches.” In those times there were ministers 
abroad who, pistol in hand, hunted dewn the 
Jacobite fugitives and handed them over.to the 
gallows. Gask fled to the Continent : he moved 
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hither and thither restlessly, and kept a sort 
of uneasy and fragmentary journal. In it, he 
is always, however, thinking of Scotia, its ways 
and its lasses. Of Swedish ladies he remarks, 
** When you are introduced to them, they never 
salute you by giving a kiss, and this is also the 
practice in Germany.” Lady Gask, however, 
sent him now and then from home something 
that was as welcome as kisses, namely, a score 
of guineas, which she picked up from the 
tenants of the forfeited estate! With this, 
Gask was able to brew punch, to drink ‘‘ Honest 
men and bonnie lasses” on Saturday nights, 
and to sing Allan Ramsay’s songs, a copy of 
which he directed his wife to send him. He 
remembered his Horace —“ Minuentur altze 
carmine cure.” His nationalism never left him. 
In the Church of St. Eustace, in Paris, he saw 
“the monument of Mr. Colbert, a Scotsman.” 
A man might as well say that Robespierre 
was an Englishman. What Scotch blood had 
been in the veins of Colbert’s ancestors had 
filtered into true French liquid in his own. 
One cannot look on the famous portrait of the 
founder of modern financial systems of govern- 
ment with any other idea than that a thorough 
Frenchman of his time is on the animated 
canvas which adorns (with Reynolds’s living 
heads of Holroyd and Gibbon) the walls at 
Sheffield Park, in Sussex. Colbert's pseudo- 
great Master pensioned these Oliphants of 
Gask, who went, reverentially, to see Louis the 
Fourteenth at Marly at supper. The King 
“happen’d to sneeze twice, when most of all 
the company at table stood up,’—meaning, no 
doubt, the gentlemen. The ladies bowed, and 
hoped that God might bless him. 

The show of greatness worked on Gask, and 
he would fain have been made a lord by Ais 
king’s appointment. The Pretender had the 
sense to reply that “the present was not a 
proper time for anybody to assume Tittles of 
honour.” Gask was hardly solaced by the 
sight of the fireworks in honour of the birth of 
the little Duke of Burgundy. “ The charge for 
this fire work was said to be a million and 500 
thousand livers.” But, by far the best thing 
in the book is the detail of the love affairs of 
young Laurence Oliphant. It is amusingly 
characteristic. He writes to his mother, from 
Emmerich, that he had found the daughter of 
Lord George Murray, “very mutch to my 
mind, not a buety but very well, ...as 
hansome a straping person as one could wish 
for.” The lover adds, philosophically, that if 
he is refused, he does not mean to die of it. 
He evidently was not of the soft stuff of the 
wooers of Borrochan Jane, in the ballad, whose 
“dead lovers were packit like herrins in 
barrels.” He was refused. The lady “‘gave me,” 
says Laurence, “a flat denial all at once, as 
she never liked to keep her lovers in suspense.” 
The lover was perfectly resigned, particularly 
as Lady St. Clair’s father broadly told him 
that in his straitened condition, he had 
better look out for a lass with gowd in her 
pouch. Laurence soon after wrote to his 
father, “I could now wish for a vertuous gerle 
who had wherewith to redeem the estate.” 
Whereupon, the mother of Laurence writes 
from London, “I know noething I have to doe 
... if it is not to try if a good Portion, and I 
must add, a good woman, can be gott.” They 
already foresaw the bride won and the lands 
restored, for all which foreseeings, old Gask had 
his wise saw, “Gutt not fish till you gett them.” 





How the fish was “‘catcht,” and how the 
estates were in part recovered; how Jacobites 
lived or vegetated, how they came under King 
George when the “nasty bottle,” as Cardinal 
York said of his brother’s too favourite toy, had 
done for their king, and how, nevertheless, 
they remained Jacobite to the last, will be 
found by all who choose to look for it in 
this valuable addition to Scottish family and 
national history. It condescends to the lowest 
particulars, and lets us into many a family 
secret. Among them is the fact that Mac- 
pherson of Cluny “ stipulated with the Prince, 
before joining him, that he should be fully 
indemnified for all possible losses.” Twenty- 
seven thousand pounds sterling arrived from 
France in Scotland, in 1746, for the Pretender’s 
service; but it came too late, at least for the 
Pretender ; it was left behind in the Highlands, 
but, in one way or another unscrupulous people 
found a use for it. Cluny appropriated 10,000/. 
of it, as some compensation for the loss of his 
estate. 








A New Translation of the Psalms ; made by 
means of Arabic Lexicons, Syriac New 
Testament Words, the Ancient Versions, 
Bishop Lowth’s Parallelisms, and Parallel 
Places, &c. By the Rev. R. C. Didham, 
M.A. Part II. Psalm xxvi. to xxxvi. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) 

THIs is a curious book, and the writer of it 

must be a curious man. Penetrated with a 

profound belief that he has discovered the key 

to the right interpretation of the Psalms, and 
that the way to a true knowledge of the Hebrew 
language is only through the Arabic, and 
convinced that former translations of the 
book are most incorrect; preceding exposi- 
tors having gone far astray through ignorance, 
prejudice, or wilful perversion, Mr. Didham 
arms himself manfully for the work of restoring 
the true sense. According to him, every 
psalm relates to the Messiah,—a Hutchinsonian 
idea not so new or uncommon as he supposes. 

It was held by Barclay the founder of the 

Bereans, and by others since. 

The author is wroth against certain reviewers 
who spoke against his first part. He also deals 
forth his vituperations very freely against 
scholars, bishops, commentators and versifiers. 
Few escape his lash; he is angry with the 
Christian world in general, and “ delivers him- 
self” on many topics which do not concern a 
commentary on the Psalms. His blows are 
lusty and vigorous, directed with right good 
will against heretics, ritualists, patristics, ra- 
tionalists, et hoc genus omne. Owing to his dis- 
cursive flights, he has filled about 400 pages 
octavo with eleven psalms. It is amusing to 
read what he writes; to see a man full of 
earnest indignation for the truth, who neither 
measures his epithets nor trims his sails, but 
calls a spade a spade, not afraid to attack what 
he thinks iniquity in high quarters. Mr. 
Didham is undoubtedly a bold and uncom- 
promising ecclesiastic, who fears not the face 
of mortal. That he is a severe student, one 
conversant with Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac 
lexicons as well as grammars, is evident ; nor 
is his sincerity to be questioned. He has worked 
assiduously, conscientiously, faithfully in the 
department of Old Testament exegesis. What 
then is the character of the volume? It is a 
signal failure. The author, with all his reading 





and self-sufficiency, is absolutely incompetent 
for his task. He does not understand Hebrew 
sufficiently: the method he recommends for 
learning it is totally wrong. He is incorrect in 
making every psalm refer to Christ or the 
Messiah. His new version is incomparably 
inferior to the authorized one, because he often 
misses the right sense. His commentary is 
essentially a bad one. Its spirit is uncharitable 
and unchristian. Fiery denunciations of others, 
contemptuous epithets applied to them, random 
accusations flung forth with unpardonable reck- 
lessness, do not commend the work to the 
favourable attention of readers. A few exam- 
ples will justify our opinion. 

Two scholars in particular are most vitupe- 
rated, DavidsonandJ.J.S. Perowne. Theformer 
is everywhere held accountable for all that is 
in Fuerst’s Lexicon, of which he was the mere 
translator. Though he guarded himself in an 
elaborate preface against responsibility for 
Fuerst’s views, Mr. Didham quotes him again 
and again as the lexicographer, often classing 
him with Gesenius “‘as a brother in the same 
craft ”:— 


“He would doubtless die ten thousand deaths, 
if that were possible, than lend a hand in the re- 
storation of a prophecy in behalf of our Messiah... 
Fuerst, another German lexicographer, translated 
by Davidson, a German bred.... Again, therefore, 
we have a tare sown, and, as Gesenius has such a 
wretched sense as ‘abandoned,’ and his adopted 
brother, Davidson, the atrocious sense of ‘ widow- 
hood,’ I must, as with other tares, give its his- 
tory from the Sept. to our own times.... Not so 
Davidson ; he derives the word from nook, ‘ to play 
the fool,’ and so ‘fools,’ which, by-the-bye, is no 
proof of Dr. Davidson’s ‘wisdom.’ . . . Our Doctor 
must go back to his university: on this side of the 
water who ever heard of a living language being 
referred to hieroglyphics? The root bears the 
branches, Dr. Davidson, not the branches the root! 
Howbeit, whenever he is without ends to serve, he 
is not so foolish. Now, leaving this German Doctor, 
from whom we can glean nothing, ...If our Doctor 
had not set himself to uphold the follies of our 
versions and the heresies of his sect, he could not 
have failed in giving satisfaction to his students.” 


Mr. Perowne is treated in this fashion :— 


“ But just such is our own Perowne: ‘ My soul 
is bereaved’ is his shout; he must have been be- 
reaved of something else to write such nonsense. 
He and Hengstenberg are brethren ; the marvel is 
that the same mother did not breed them both; I 
suppose it is that their nurses and their foster- 
mothers were the same.... At such a rate, Lam- 
peter will never provide a sheep. Yea, ‘ feeling,’ 
without a subject—such is the teaching of a 
Divinity Professor in South Wales—makes one 
feel that we are all in a fool’s paradise together! 
‘To the bereavement of my soul!’... As this gen- 
tleman has got the length of the Saturday's foot, 
and therefore, if the Saturday can give it him, the 
ear of the public, let us try to understand him. 
We may well call it a trial, for greater nonsense 
could scarce drop from any one’s pen! ... Mr. 
Perowne, however, beats both,—if a predecessor 
has invaded the sacred text, he does so too; if a 
predecessor becomes profane or falls into heresy, 
he does so too; if our translators have sown a tare, 
he waters and dungs it; it loses nought in his 
hands. . . . If ever there was a man who would 
obstruct sound philology and theology, Mr. Per- 
owne is he.” 


Mr. Fry is touched in this style :— 

“Fry of Desford, a man who only reverenced 
his own will.” 

Dr. Phillips is described in the following 
fashion :— 

“None like this author for giving David an 
airing in a Psalm; this poor dead king’s ghost is 
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allowed no rest by such authors as Dr. Phillips; 
let him look to it lest he hear such words as 
Samuel’s to the witch of Endor and Saul.” 

Bishop Wordsworth is treated with unepisco- 
pal disrespect :— 

“On this question of the word of God and its 
interpretation, he is utterly wrong; no one man 
could send forth so much on the Scriptures within 
so short a time, and do it well; his speed has been 
such, that following others rather than make his 
own researches, he is continually in the ditch; 
heretics lay their traps, and though ever so fool- 
ishly set, somehow or other he is continually in 
them.” 

The Bishop of Ely is spoken of in the fol- 
lowing style :— 

“No marvel that Browne of Ely forgot the ele- 
ments of Hebrew, his own obligations to grammars 
and lexicons, excellent handmaids to the faith 
itself, when he has forgotten the elements of the 
faith and sent it packing, and substituted its 
Ruler, he forsooth who Judges it, who Reviews it !” 

The preface has this effusion :— 

“Tt is now esteemed a light thing to Judaise, 
to go to the Jews for our faith, to apostatise, to be 
reprobate as to the faith; we have lived to see 
those who go lower still in the department of Old 
Testament divinity, whose divinity is from the 
dunghill, the very Devil’s divinity: I allude to 
the Temple-Colenso school, whereof Mr. Perowne 
may be taken as its representative in the matter 
of the Psalms.” 

Ewald is summarily disposed of :— 

“ Although I regard Ewald as a quack, who 
gives a prescription for every disorder, which some- 
how or other seldom effects a cure,—‘ great cry’ 
indeed and ‘little wool,—yet I think I can get 
him with me in our present perplexity. His long- 
winded and unconnected sentences, his new-fangled 
expressions and fast and loose observations, are 
intolerable.” 

Here are shots at the dissenters and the 
Scotch nation generally :— 

“Our two versions have admitted all the heresies, 
and the Scotch have another which is so bad, that 
the whole nation is ashamed of it,—a nation, be it 
remembered, not easily abashed. . . . What Church- 
man will haggle and dispute the day through with 
rotten heretics, about a prophecy in honour of the 
Messiah, when his duty is as charged upon him by 
God to withdraw from them, to go away from them, 
to depart from them? If such is to be the result of 
Church Convocations, perish the Convocation! If 
such is to be the result, translations of Holy Writ 
must come from private hands.” 

Psalm xxxiii. 7 is in the authorized version 
“ He gathereth the waters of the sea together 
as an heap.” This appears in Mr. Didham’s 
new translation, “It is he who gathers to- 
gether the waters of the seas as a man gathers 
spittle.” The note tells us that spittle is not a 
nice word, but must be accepted. Instead of, 
“ What profit is there in my blood, when I go 
down to the pit? Shall the dust praise thee? 
Shall it declare thy truth?” (xxx. 9), he has 
“‘ What are riches to me, since I go down to the 
dead? Can dust celebrate thee? Can it proclaim 
thy truth?” Here dust is equivalent to riches, 
in his opinion. Again, xxxi. 8, “Thou hast 
set my feet in a large room,” becomes in our 
author's hands, “but allowed me fo rise up 
into space.” 

In psalm xxxv. 10, where we have “ All my 
bones shall say,” &c., Mr. Didham renders 
“ And all of them (mine enemies) shall speak 
of my power,” writing in a note, “ Our transla- 
tors here have taken their readers as a race of 
ventriloquists ; otherwise what can they mean 
by making us repeat ‘ All my bones shall say,’ 
&c.t Have any of my readers ever heard his 





bones in a state of parlerie ? That would be an 
event in our earthly existence never heard of 
in the biographies of man.” 

These examples prove Mr. Didham’s unfitness 
for the office of a translator. The most out- 
rageous senses are put upon Hebrew words 
by his perverse method of proceeding. Hence 
his tirades against the Bishops who voted for 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and 
all the hard language applied to the scholars 
who have gone before him, will pass like the 
idle wind unheeded. We are sorry to see such 
bitterness in one who is nothing but an inferior 
theologian and poor critic. Well may he advo- 
cate the use of cursing in the Church. The 
book is no ornament to theological literature. 
He who puts into a commentary such language 
as the following,— 

“ What am I to say of this German school, who 
reject the Messiah, and then heap vituperations on 
the Psalm itself? Temple of Exeter, Browne of 
Ely, Colenso of Natal, Mr. Perowne, &. The 
divinity of these heretics, if we may judge of it by 
their friends and their writings, consists of our 
Lord Christ being but one of us; He took our 
flesh and He is only our flesh; He was a good man 
when on earth, and we on earth if we will can be 
as good as He,”— 
has surely mistaken his profession, and lacks 
the charity of the Gospel. It is painful 
to witness such disrespect for office. Surely 
the Bishop of Ely is an honourable man. 
So is Dr. Phillips, the respected President 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. And has not 
Dr. Temple propitiated his enemies by the 
intended withdrawal of his essay? When Mr. 
Didham tells us that it is years since he re- 
ceived a Church loaf or a Church fish, and 
that his spiritual governors have not thought 
fit to employ him, the readers of his com- 
mentary will not be surprised at it. 








The Life of Daniel Webster. By George Ticknor 
Curtis, one of his Literary Executors. 2 vols. 
(Low & Co.) 

THE great American orator, the statesman who 

negotiated the Ashburton Treaty, deserved a 

full biography, but he deserved a better one 

than this. We do not wish to enumerate all 

Mr. Curtis’s faults, for fear of exceeding our 

limits, and being relatively as long-winded as 

himself. But we may observe that the length 
of the book, though the most conspicuous, is 
not the only blemish. The way in which the 
two volumes are spun out, partly by the inser- 
tion of official documents and reports of the 
proceedings of Congress, partly by a mania for 
printing letters of no earthly value, such as 
Webster’s directions for the lining of a chaise 
and his daughter’s remarks about the weather 
and the morning’s sermon, is an.aggravation 
of the original offence. Yet what is worse still 
is that Mr. Curtis seems to have no conception 
of the true nature of biographical interest. 

He writes an immense deal about Webster, 

but he never shows us the man, the statesman, 

or the orator. It may be possible for the stu- 
dent to ascertain from Mr. Curtis’s volumes 
what was Webster's place im American history. 

We have no wish to be unjust to a work which 

represents a large amount of labour, and which 

enters fully into many political events of more 
than temporary significance. But when a book 
comes before us under the pretence of being 
the life of a great man, and we find that the 
major part of it is devoted to the history of his 





times, we feel rather aggrieved than benefited. 
It is probable that if the book had borne its 
proper title it would not have met with many 
readers out of America. Mr. Curtis has not 
done rightly in holding out an inducement 
which he cannot fulfil. 

The main events of Daniel Webster’s life 
may be put in a short compass. After some 
early struggles and privations, he got into good 
business as a lawyer, but had to give up a large 
proportion of it when he waselected as a member 
of Congress. Quitting political life for a time, 
he resumed his former legal work, but again he 
was claimed by politics, and his contests for 
the Presidency, with his term of office as Secre- 
tary of State, proved a more complete inter- 
ruption. Mr, Curtis makes more of that part 
of Webster’s life which was passed in Court 
than of that which was devoted to Congress 
and the Senate; and if it had been possible 
for him to confine himself to a mere legal bio- 
graphy, he would probably have produced an 
interesting volume. From the very first Web- 
ster showed a decided legal aptitude. We hear 
of him when he was quite a young man re- 
placing the Attorney-General at a criminal 
trial, and doing so well that the leading counsel 
in New Hampshire, who was specially retained 
on the other side, had very hard work to pro- 
cure an acquittal. ‘“‘ When the verdict was 
announced,” says Webster’s opponent, “ I went 
up to the dock and whispered to the prisoner, 
as the sheriff let him out, to be off for Canada, 
and never to put himself within the reach of 
that young Webster again.” Unlike Rufus 
Choate, whose life was noticed a month or two 
ago, and who used Latin and Greek to juries, 
Webster made himself conspicuous by the sim- 
plicity of his language. ‘I remembered,” he 
says, “that I had my bread to earn by address- 
ing the understanding of common men, by 
convincing juries, and that I must use lan- 
guage perfectly intelligible to them. You will, 
therefore, find in my speeches to juries no hard 
words, no Latin phrases.” It does not, indeed, 
appear that Webster was as uniformly successful 
as Rufus Choate. One or two of his chief cases 
are described. The trial of some persons charged 
with the robbery of Major Goodridge, and the 
action for malicious prosecution which arose 
out of the same charge, are relied upon by 
Mr. Curtis as establishing Webster’s fame, but 
we are not directly informed of the secret of 
his success. The story is dramatic enough. 
Major Goodridge accused a toll-gatherer and 
some others of having fired a pistol at him, 
dragged him from his horse and across a fence 
into a field, where they robbed him and beat 
him till he was senseless. The Major’s watch 
and papers were found scattered about in this 
field, and some of his property was discovered 
on the premises of the accused persons. Web- 
ster defended them, and the theory he set up 
was that Major Goodridge had invented the 
story of the robbery, had fired a pistol at him- 
self and shot himself through the left hand, and 
had himself placed the property where it was 
found. This seems a desperate defence, but 
it succeeded. Mr. Curtis says that Webster’s 
power of cross-examining witnesses was un- 
equalled, and that by its means he laid bare 
all the improbable features of Major Good- 
ridge’s story. The toll-gatherer then brought 
an action against Major Goodridge and retained 
Webster, the result being that the Major was 
cast in heavy damages and left New Eng- 
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land disgraced, if not ruined. “Twenty years 
afterwards,” we are told, “Mr. Webster was 
travelling in the western part of the State of 
New York; he stopped at a tavern, and went 
in to ask for a glass of water. The man behind 
the bar exhibited great agitation as the tra- 
veller approached him, and when he placed the 
glass of water before Mr. Webster his hand 
trembled violently, but he did not speak. Mr. 
Webster drank the water, turned without saying 
another word, and re-entered his carriage. The 
man was Goodridge.” 

It may, perhaps, be considered a greater 
triumph than this to have moved all the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
to tears during a legal argument. Juries are tra- 
ditionally impressionable, while Judges, except 
when passing sentence of death, are supposed 
to maintain that disinheriting look which 
Cumberland wore during the performance of 
‘The Critic.’ Webster, however, was arguing 
the case of the Dartmouth College v. Wood- 
ward, and at a point in his address his voice 
suddenly faltered. It was seen that his eyes 
were full of tears, and that he was struggling 
with emotion, which at once communicated 
itself to the Bench. 

Another legal experience of Webster’s life 
is related by himself, and is remarkable 
for the frankness of its confession. lt may 
recall to some of our readers an incident in 
the early part of Rufus Choate’s legal career, 
and may show that both these American 
lawyers were alive to the necessity of thorough- 
ness in their work: that practice for which 
Mr. Ruskin bestows such praise on Turner. 

When we pass from Webster’s legal life to 
his political career, we leave all biographical 
interest behind, and are lost in a wide and 
desolate tract of second-rate history, We 
seem to be wading through Blue Books about 
the affairs of the Union, as if Mr. Curtis had 
been called upon to make a return of all the 
public transactions in which Webster took a 
part, with a view to some pension according to 
results being apportioned amongst his family. 
‘He was twice nominated for the Presidency ; 
500 dollars. He served twice as Secretary of 
State; 250. He negotiated the Ashburton 
Treaty; nil. The Treaty was attacked in the 
English House of Commons ; 10,000 dollars.” 
This is what we expect to find in a schedule 
under the head of ‘‘ Daniel Webster in account 
with the United States.” We have no doubt 
that all Mr. Curtis’s items would be allowed 
at once, for no objector could be found who 
would go through the return. But this is not 
the way in which a biography should be 
written. There have been many examples 
before now of the lives of statesmen, and it 
has been found possible to fuse public and 
personal interest so as to present a picture of 
a@ man as well as a politician. If Webster's 
political life was as colourless and uneventful 
as it appears in Mr. Curtis’s book, that would 
have been a reason for passing quickly over 
his later years. If, as we have said before, 
Mr. Curtis was merely desirous of giving us 
his views of American politics, he should have 
called his work a History of the United States 
during the Life of Daniel Webster. At present 
the book is neither one thing nor the other. 
It is a dull biography and an incomplete 
history. 











Letters of Spiritual Counsel and Guidance. 
By the late Rev. J. Keble. Edited by R. F. 
Wilson. (Parker.) 

Any ONE who should open this book expecting 

to find in it priestly pretensions and an attempt 

to dictate to or influence consciences by any 
system of spiritual “ direction,” would be sadly 
disappointed. It is true that there are passages 
in Mr. Keble’s letters bearing on confession 
and kindred matters which will not be gene- 
rally accepted in the Church of England. But 
the popular objection to these things is, that 
they are engines for personal aggrandizement ; 
and no charge of this kind can be brought 
against Mr. Keble. Nothing is so conspicuous 
throughout his letters as his modesty, his 
shrinking from all interference with others, his 
disclaiming all right to be recognized as an 
adviser. ‘‘ My inward history,” he saysin one 
place, with humility which would be over- 
strained if it was not felt to be sincere, “is a 
most shameful and miserable one, really quite 
different from what you and others imagine; 
so that I am quite sure, if you knew it, you 
would be startled at the thought of coming to 
such an adviser, and it ought to be a bitter 
penance to me to be so consulted.” We trace 
the same feeling in the kindly and considerate 
tone of his letters to those who had committed 
grievous faults and who came to him for 
guidance. There is not, so far as we are aware, 
an instance of severity, however grave may have 
been the sin which he was reproving. “ We are 
sad children, and must deal cunningly with 
ourselves,” he writes to one who is described as 

a relapsed penitent, and then instead of blaming 

he enters into the details of temptations to be 

shunned and precautions to be adopted. With 
all this there is not the least sign of casuistry. 

Thesincerity with which all sins are condemned, 

the exhortations given to watchfulness, come 

from one who does not seek to palliate but to 
cure. Some preachers seem to hold that no 
remedies can be effectual unless they are sharp, 
on the principle that medicine is only good 
when it is nasty. This was not Mr. Keble’s view, 
at least when he was prescribing for others. 
Two or three passages in these letters on the 
subject of amusements are significant of this 
cheerful spirit. ‘All my life long,” he says 
with a kind of gentle irony, “ I have been used 
to take what many would call the lazer view 
of common recreations and the ordinary plea- 
sures of life.” In another place he puts it thus: 

“JT do not think the glory of God best pro- 

moted by a rigid abstinence from amusements, 

except they be either sinful in themselves, or 
carried to excess, or in some other way minis- 

tering occasion to sin. On the contrary, I 

believe that there is more charity lost than 

there is sobriety gained by any unnecessary 
appearance of austerity.” Dancing, according 
to the best advisers, we are told, is not bad in 
itself, but only in the abuse of it; and there may 
be occasions on which it would be unloving or 
undutiful to abstain from it. If in such places 
as this we find a much more tolerant and 
kindlier feeling than prevails among many 
professors of religion, we must not represent 
the book as altogether impregnated with such 

a spirit. We have touched incidentally on the 

more painful problems with which Mr. Keble 

had chiefly to deal, and it is natural that he 
should have beenmore often consulted by those 
who were on the brink of despair than by such 











as could afford to have scruples about innocent 
amusements. Yet even in the graver cases he 
preserves a staid and gentle demeanour. Once, 
when writing on the strictness of the gospel- 
teaching, he observes that sorrow, shame and 
fear, though they must necessarily be felt by 
all who examine themselves, are quite consistent 
with a cheerful view of religion. He asks, 
“Who so cheerful in religion as St. Paul? Yet 
he honestly owned himself the chief of sinners 
in his own eyes.” And thus too, while Mr, 
Keble recommends self-examination, he thinks 
it may easily be carried too far. “I hold it,” 
he says, ‘‘ to be a selfish and dangerous sort of 
thing for people to be always turning their 
eyes inward.” The effect’ produced by the 
whole collection is certainly a healthy one. It 
is worthy of the author of ‘The Christian Year,’ 
and in some places it is truer to nature and 
the human heart than we should have expected 
from the tone of that volume. We do not mean 
to reflect on any of Mr. Keble’s poems when 
we say that some of his letters give us a clearer 
insight into his character. 








Serittt Vari di Carmelo Pardt. Vol. L Versi, 
Elogi Vari, Elogi Funebri. (Palermo, tipo- 
grafia de] Giornale di Sicilia.) 

THE first volume of Signor Pardi’s works con- 

sists of poems written at various dates for the 

periodical press, and now for the first time 
collected together, and of Elogi or Panegyrics 
written in prose. The poems are chiefly short 
occasional pieces, or canzont and sonnets, and 
take up about half the volume. Many of them 
are of great beauty, and full of tenderness and 
pathos. The author avoids attempting in his 
verses the solution of religious doubts and of 
philosophical speculations, and treats simply 
of the events of every-day life. In the stanzas 
entitled ‘Il Pianto dell’ Orfanello,’ an orphan 
mourns the loss of his mother, and with ex- 
quisite pathos describes the misery of a sorrow 
which is too deep to kill— 

Ab non 2 ver che per dolor si mora 

Se cosh fosse io sarei morto allora. 

The effect, however, of this poem is some- 

what marred by the concluding stanzas, in 

which the child turns from his grief to that of 

Italy, and prays for the freedom of his country; 

this idea, though well carried out, seems more 

adapted to the character of a man than to that 
of a child; in other respects the poem is charm- 
ing. Of the longer pieces we prefer ‘Geremia 

e Gerusalemme,’ in which the prophecies of 

Jeremiah are eloquently and finely sung; and 

we are least pleased with ‘La Vergine de’ Pro- 

feti,’ in which Signor Pardi has not been so 
happy in his treatment of the subject. The 

Holy City is represented in the former poem 

as shrouded in sorrow :— 

Ti circonda il dolor com’ ampia veste, 
Immensa come il mar ® tua sciagura 
Par che nulla speranza ormai ti reste— 

and the despair of Jerusalem is vividly brought 

before the eyes of the reader. The hymn 

‘ Alla Primavera’ is full of life and grace, and 

the Ode to Florence, ‘Addio a Fiorenza,’ must 

rank amongst Signor Pardi’s happiest inspira- 
tions. The love which the poet feels for the 
places rendered famous by the greatest men of 

Italian history is mingled with his regret at 

bidding them farewell. We are only able to 

quote one stanza of this ode, but it is one 
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which gives a good idea of the whole 


poem :— 
Addio, citts de’ fiori, 
Terra d’ amor, di luce e d’ armonia, 
Vivrai ne’ nostri cori 
Come memoria venerata e pia. 
Ricorderem nel pianto 
La dolce aura che spira 
Da le apriche di Fiesole colline 
E da gli aerei poggi 
Di Bellosguardo, amor di Galileo. 
Ricorderem nel tacito desio 
Di Santa Croce i venerandi avelli, 
Le sacre acque, onde pria si dissetaro 
Michelangiolo, Dante e Macchiavelli, 
E le torri e i palagi, i templi e l’are, 
Onde s’allegra e bea 
Il peregrin che desioso ammira 
Questo sacro terreno 
In cui l’arte petd cid che volea. 

Two poems, ‘Le Donne Siciliane’ and ‘ La 
Missione della Donna,’ are remarkable ; in the 
first, Signor Pardi simply extols the beauty of 
his fair countrywomen, “in whose eyes the 
fire of Etna shines ;” but in “ Woman’s Mission” 
so fierce an onslaught is made on dancing and 
other amusements, that we faney Signor Pardi 
will make but few converts. He invites them 
to grave studies, but with the air of too stern 
a censor to convince the fair Sicilians.— 

Tu ne’ severi studi 

Con animo viril t’affanni e sudi 
Boga, gees lascia a le stupide 

E di mente e di cor le allegre danze, 
Il vigil gioco e i facili 

Diletti. 

In ‘Tl Pensiero di Dante’ and ‘Ili VI. Cen- 
tenario di Dante’ Signor Pardi shows himself 
more than a mere enthusiastic admirer of 
Dante ; he seems to have become imbued not 
only with the words, but in some degree with 
the spirit of the great poet, and in the latter 
poem he has adopted with much success the 
language of the Divina Commedia to do 
honour to its author. 

The Elogi are as pleasing as the Poems, and 
many of them are not so much mere panegyrics 
as interesting biographical sketches of contem- 
poraries and of Sicilian friends, amongst whom 
are Giovanni Meli, of Palermo, the poet, on 
whose tomb were inscribed the epithets “Second 
Theocritus ” and “ Sicilian Anacreon”; Baldas- 
sare Romano, equally learned in ancient and 
in modern languages, a refined poet and an 
enlightened critic, whose works on archeology, 
history, poetry, literature, entomology and 
numismatics are evidence of his talents and 
versatility. The author gives an affecting 
account of the early death of his intimate 
friend, Francesco Salesio Scavo, the author of 
‘Tl Conforto,’ and of many spirited patriotic 
poems. Very interesting is the ‘Elogio’ of 
Andrea d’Antoni, the painter: for simplicity 
of style and purity of diction this short 
biography is a model of what a true panegyric 
should be, and is free from all exaggeration 
and extravagant partiality. Andrea d’Antoni, 
a Sicilian painter, whose death took place as 
recently as 1868, has left several pictures of 
merit, most of them illustrations of the finest 
passages of the Divina Commedia. It would 
seem that in his nearly-finished ‘ Atlante Dan- 
tesco’ he wished as much as possible to repair 
the loss of Michael Angelo’s marginal drawings 
to the first edition of Landino’s ‘ Dante.’ 
D’Antoni’s earnest study of the great poet 
enabled him to enter thoroughly into the spirit 
of some of Dante’s grandest conceptions, and 
im some instances to reproduce them on canvas 





with signal success. Signor Pardi criticizes 
the different paintings from Dante by D’Antoni, 
and in this sketch, as well as in other 
‘Elogi’ his pages, form a valuable contribution 
to the history of contemporary Sicilian art and 
literature. He selects from D’Antoni’s pictures 


‘I Spiriti Magni,’ ‘Il Giudizio di Minos,’ 


‘ Beatrice velata,’ unfinished, and ‘ Sordello,’ 
as specially deserving of praise. Signor Pardi 
has done good service in commemorating the 
works and characters of so many talented 
and patriotic Sicilians ; he has shown himself 
worthy to be added to their number, and we 
look forward with pleasure to the publication 
of the remaining volumes of his works. 








Religious Life in Germany. By W. Bauer. 

2 vols. (Strahan & Co.) 

THESE two volumes consist of a series of his- 
torical and biographical sketches by a minister 
of the Lutheran Church, which have been trans- 
lated by Miss Jane Sturge, “‘in the hope of 
extending an interest in German life and cha- 
racter, and of thereby contributing something, 
however little, towards diminishing our genuine 
British narrowness.” We heartily congratulate 
both the translator on her selection of material 
for so good a purpose, and the author on 
having found so capable a coadjutor in his 
laudable endeavour to give a clear insight into 
“the artistic, poetic, political and religious 
life of Germany during the wars of inde- 
pendence.” 

Recognizing as the special function of Ger- 
many the maintenance of that essential prin- 
ciple of Protestantism which consists in the 
preservation of national life in its intellectual, 
moral, and religious individuality, our author 
starts, by claiming for the German character 
“a special receptivity for Christianity, a special 
gift for the apprehension of its deepest essence.” 
In a brief and luminous introductory abstract 
of the ancient German Paganism, he shows his 
countrymen to have been always dominated 
by “moral views of profound depth and pro- 
portionate height ;” and maintains that “ that 
faith is not German which can dispense with 
the acceptance of mercy: those works are not 
German which lack the fervour of piety.” Ger- 
many, however, had its period of declension, 
and the first two chapters show how in the 
middle of the last century a new influence, 
coming from England and France, crept into 
the country, cooled its naturally religious spirit, 
and by the end of the century had replaced its 
national fervour by an alien Voltairism, and a 
demoralizing subservience to French ideas and 
policy. Then came the fall of Prussia, and the 
treaty of Tilsit: and the spirit of the writer 
and the character of his countrymen cannot, 
probably, be better indicated than by the 
remarks which he quotes from a letter of 
the heroine Queen Louisa, of Prussia, on that 
humiliating event :—- 

“Peace is concluded, but at a painful sacrifice. 
Our boundaries are only to extend to the Elbe. 
Yet the king is greater than his adversary. After 
Kylau he might have made a more advantageous 
peace, but then he must have voluntarily entered 
into negotiations with the principle of evil, and 
have allied himself with it. Now, necessity has 
impelled him to enter into them, but he will not 
ally himself with it. The way in which the king 
has acted will bring a blessing with it to Prussia 
some time. This is my firm belief.” 

Mr. Bauer’s plan is to exhibit the gradual 





resurrection of Germany in the lives and 
teaching of the leading characters who contri- 
buted towards that result. His dominant 
thought, which shines out with Biblical ardour 
in every page, is, that a nation can hope to 
fulfil its proper part in the divine scheme of 
humanity only by developing its own indi- 
viduality and acting up to its own possible best. 
His work thus possesses more than an his- 
torical interest; and does more than occupy a 
gap in English literature, or bridge a chasm 
between English and German sympathies. It 
is pervaded by a sense of the Divine presence 
in human affairs, imperceptibly introducing a 
new order of things into the world; and its 
combination of that which was noblest in Puri- 
tanism with an almost Pantheistic fullness of 
spirit, commends the book specially to the 
more Evangelical portions of the British public. 
Readers of this class may, possibly in the first 
instance, experience sensations of perplexity 
and alarm at finding their favourite tenets asso- 
ciated with such breadth of philosophic com- 
prehension as marks the utterances of their 
Lutheran co-religionist; but they can hardly 
fail to derive benefit from the study. Mr. 
Bauer does not restrict his examples to those 
who coincide in his own religious opinions. 
He recognizes truthfulness and nobility every- 
where; and so far from relegating Fichte 
to contempt as an “atheist,” he concludes a 


most interesting sketch of his career by re- . 


marking that— 


“He who believes that Christianity does not 
consist only in correct doctrines, but also in put- 
ting in practice the new principles which Christ 
brought into the world, will not hesitate to class 
Fichte with those who promoted the revival of 
religion in the War of Independence.” 

Incapacitated, as a philosopher, for fighting, 
Fichte sought and gained permission to be 
present at head-quarters, and to stimulate the 
troops with gifts and exhortations. The dis- 
astrous peace did not discourage him, and 
he passed the years 1807-8 in calling on his 
countrymen to break their fetters, and this 
in the very presence of their oppressors. His 
plan was to promote the regeneration of the 
nation by recommending a better system of 
education. It is easy to understand the viva- 
cious Madame de Staél calling this a very 
tedious remedy. “But Fichte showed his faith 
in the immortality of the German mind by not 
rejecting a method for its improvement because 
its effect would be slow.” And so it came that, 
under the influence of his teaching, a new gene- 
ration arose, “not only of youths grown into 
men, but of men imbued with new principles.” 

The author, somewhat too freely perhaps, 
associates the peculiar tenets of his sect with 
the regeneration of his country, and he is too 
apt to ignore the mass of iniquity remaining 
over from feudal times, of which nothing short 
of such a scourge as Napoleon could have been 
an efficient purifier. He thus fails to see much 
of what was good in the Revolution, or bad in 
the system which it superseded. Napoleon is 
for him, as for the Queen Louisa (the charm 
of whose character pervades the whole book), 
an impersonation of-the spirit of evil. In so 
far as he was actuated by a thoroughly selfish 
spirit, the charge, though thus symbolically 
expressed, may contain a considerable degree 
of truth; but Mr. Bauer is too ardent a patriot 
to perceive the inconsistency of such an 
expression with his generally philosophical 
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character. But without reference to the inherent 
goodness or badness of French or German 
ideas, it is beyond a doubt that the two races 
are so essentially different in their psychological 
characteristics that what is good for one is 
pretty sure to be unsuited to the other. 
Whence it follows that our author is justified 
in his enthusiasm for the regeneration of 
his country through the assertion of its own 
independent individuality. How distinct this 
Teutonic individuality is from that of the Celt, 
appears in every page of the volumes before us. 
Even in his most jovial moments the German 
betrays a personal piety, and a sense of the 
presence of God altogether incomprehensible 
to the Frenchman. Thus when Schleiermacher 
and Willich have met over a steaming punch- 
bowl, and song after song has been sung, their 
common friend, Henrietta Herz, writes to the 
former— 

“ My heart was very full after you left. I was 
touched and pleased to see how intimate you and 
Willich were becoming, and I would gladly have 
extended to both the friendship that one possesses 
already. All left, and I was alone; this was 

leasant to me, for I could think of you without 
interruption. Much moved and with a genuine 
sentiment of devotion, I felt the force of all that is 
good and beautiful. When they returned, Willich 
came and sat by me; he was in the same frame of 
mind, and we cherished your memory together. 
He told me that he had not felt so devout for a 
long time.” 

There is hardly a sketch in the whole work 
but is an education to read: whether it be 
that of Stein, “the political Luther,” and 
“most powerful adversary of Napoleon,” 
whose firm spirit asserted itself even in child- 
hood, when, taking a part in performing the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ he insisted on 
being“ the Wall”; or Ernst Moritz Arndt and 
Heinrich Steffens, with the deep religiousness 
of their patriotic fervour; or the brothers 
Stilling, with one of whom the pious Emperor 
Alexander would discuss the mysteries of 
religion, “‘ seating himself close by him, as he 
was deaf, and taking both his hands in his 
own”; or the ardent beauty, Madame de 
Krudener, labouring in her old age for her 
country and religion with as much energy as 
in her romantic youth she had laboured for 
vanity; or the steadfast and devoted Perthes, 
the patriotic bookseller of Hamburg, who 
closed a life of noble activity with a remark 
that showed the high place of his soul:— 
“ Herder on his deathbed, asked for one more 
idea: ‘Light, light! was Goethe’s exclamation: 
it would have been better for them if they had 
asked for humility and love ;”—or Stolberg, 
or John Falk, whose memoir would be well 
worth preserving if only for the charming idyll 
of ‘The Schoolboy and the Cows ; or Sulpitz 
Boisserée, who, having been received with 
haughty coldness by the aged Goethe, wrote, 
“ He gave me one or two fingers, but I think I 
shall soon have the whole hand ;’ and a few 
days after, as the genuineness of his character 
became recognized, “‘I am getting on capitally 
with the old gentleman. If I had but one finger 
the first day, the next I had the whole arm.” 

The book, in short, is full of a rich humanity, 
in which few readers will fail to take delight, 
passing lightly over the occasional manifest- 
ations of personal or professional peculiarities 
for the sake of the large and genial spirit 
which underlies them. The English, too, is 
of the pleasantest kind. 











Thomas Chalmers : a Biographical Study. By 
James Dodds. (Edinburgh, Oliphant & Co.) 


TsE French fashion of producing “ studies,” 
not only of eminent personages, but of special 
events and historical problems, is gaining 
ground in England. It is like the pleasure of 
holding an argument with an intelligent and 
brilliant talker, who is very much in earnest 
to prove his own convictions. <A certain gift 
of eloquent skill in the disposition of facts is 
essential to the success of these ‘Studies.’ Of 
course there must always be in them a great 
element of special pleading. The author plays 
with loaded dice, and gives his own views of 
the subject, with a personal emphasis that 
would not be lawful in a regular history. It is 
this very one-sidedness and the element of 
personality which make these ‘ Studies,’ when 
well executed, attractive reading. This “study” 
of Thomas Chalmers is, on the whole, well 
done, notwithstanding a provincial grandilo- 
quence of style and the bad habit of making 
up verbs and other respectable parts of speech 
into shapes that would make a sound gram- 
marian 





die, or at least be exceedingly sick, 

as Miss Biddy Fudge used to say; as for 
instance : “ He (Chalmers) wrote in his closet 
as if thousands were hanging upon his every 
word; his pen therefore learned to oratorise.” 
The style is sometimes very awkward. Speak- 
ing of a lady, it is said, ‘‘The character 
of Grace Pratt, of Starbank, that was, Mrs. 
Chalmers that became, as it shone in its 
maturity, has been thus praised, by a most 
praiseworthy man.” These drawbacks, however, 
only injure the pleasant flavour of what we 
must consider a well-timed and very useful 
book. Chalmers was gifted with that rarest of 
faculties, the genius for organization. He grap- 
pled with problems of social and political import- 
ance which, in his days, were only beginning to 
assert themselves, but which now, in our own 
day, are threatening to devour us alive, if we 
do not successfully solve them. Chalmers went 
into that bottomless abyss, Pauperism, and 
thought out the methods of organizing Charity, 
so as to deal with poverty and help distress, 
whilst the leprosy of Pauperism should be 
extirpated. Within the last year and a half 
his ideas have been adopted, with some modi- 
fication, and without any recognition. In the 
Society for the Organization of Charity, which 
is establishing a network of communication and 
co-operation over the whole of London, we are 
only trying the plan Chalmers proposed in his 
‘ Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns.’ 
Chalmers said of himself that he was intended 
by nature for nothing so much as an engineer ; 
and those special faculties which would have 
given him the power to grapple with physical 
problems were transformed into the power of 
dealing practically with social and moral 
problems. His plans and exertions for edu- 
cating the people contain a foreshadowing of 
the debates and difficulties with which we are 
painfully dealing at the moment which is; 
and his opinions, backed by the success which 
attended his efforts to cope in his own districts 
with home heathenism and home ignorance, 
make his ‘Studies in Political Economy in 
connexion with the Moral State and Moral 
Prospects of Society,’ published in 1832, sug- 
gestive and worthy of study in the present 
year of weary struggle with the same subjects. 





Chalmers showed his pre-eminent genius for 
financial management in his scheme of “The 
Sustentation Fund,” for the Free Church—a 
provision to build free churches and ensure to 
the seceding ministers something like fixity of 
endowments. The disruption did not happen 
till the 18th of May, 1843, but the plan was 
prepared and matured before separation from 
the Establishment came. Chalmers showed 
himself a good genius. The dignity of the 
movement was not marred by any sordid diffi- 
culties. This was the most brilliant and 
successful act in his life. It set the seal of 
practicality upon his schemes. It showed that 
he knew how to govern; the faculty for 
organization is the greatest gift that a man can 
possess. The sermons of Chalmers, powerful 
as was their influence in the pulpit, have 
passed away, with much other eloquence 
written and spoken which has in its day 
caused mighty searchings of heart amongst the 
hearers, but the influence of Chalmers and the 
work that he did in Scotland still survive. 








Military History of Ulysses S. Grant, from 
April, 1861, to April, 1865. By Adam 
Badeau, Colonel, and A.D.C. to the Gene- 
ral-in-Chief. Vol. I. (New York, Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

In January, 1862, Mr. Adam Badeau, a jour- 

nalist of New York, a literary man without 

other profession, volunteered at Port Royal to 
act in any capacity in which he could be of 
use in the advance on Savannah, then contem- 
plated by General Sherman. Appointed volun- 
teer aide-de-camp on General Sherman’s staff, 
he served without either rank or pay till the 
General was relieved; and he was a volunteer 
aide-de-camp to General Gillmore during the 
bombardment of Fort Pulaski. When the flag 
of the fort was struck, Badeau was sent to 
meet the Confederate officer who approached 
on General Gillmore’s landing. That officer 
was Capt. Semmes, the late editor of the 

Savannah Republican. Two literary men have 

perhaps never met under stranger conditions, 

even among those sudden diversions of the 
currents of peaceful lives, that are the sure 
consequences of great national convulsions. 

Mr. Badeau was mentioned in Gillmore’s de- 

spatches, recommended to the President for a 

captaincy, and made the bearer of the despatches 

that announced the fall of Fort Pulaski. The 
rank was granted to him; and as a Captain in 
the regular army, he was appointed additional 
aide-de-camp to General Halleck, then in chief 
command of the Federal forces. Assigned to 
do duty with his old chief, General Sherman, 
he was with him at the siege of Corinth, and 
was subsequently sent to the Department 
of the Gulf, in Mississippi. From General 

Sherman General Grant learned the value of 

this literary soldier ; and on the 5th of May, 

1863, the day following his final resolve to 

advance upon the capital of Mississippi, he 

applied for Capt. Badeau’s services on his 

staff. Not, however, till February, 1864, 

when General Grant was on the point of 

elevation to the supreme command of the 
armies of the United States, did Badeau report 
to him in person; but from that time he was 
his trusted and confidential friend. 

The man who thus, at the outbreak of the 
war in 1861, had no conception that in less 
than three years he would hold high rank and 
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a position of trust on the staff of the Commander 
of the Federal armies, is a fitting biographer 
for the retired captain of infantry, who was 
busy selling leather at Galena when Fort 
Sumter fell, and in something less than three 
years was appointed I.ieutenant-General of the 
army of the United States—a grade which had 
been discontinued since the death of its last 
holder, Washington ; for General Scott, though 
called Lieutenant-General, had only held brevet 
rank on his appointment in 1855. The task 
is suited to the man. Col. Badeau combines 
the literary ability and the military knowledge 
necessary for the successful writing of military 
history; and the result is by far the best work 
on President Grant’s career as a soldier which 
has yet been issued by the American press. 
Col. Badeau has had rare advantages in the 
prosecution of his work: General Grant’s 
private and official correspondence has been 
at his disposal ; the officers who accompanied 
Grant in the earlier campaigns, as Generals 
Sherman, Sheridan, Ord and Wilson, have 
given him every information. The correspon- 
dence of the head-quarters of the armies, 
telegraphic or written, the whole of the papers 
in the War Department, including the original 
reports of the Confederate Generals, and the 
field returns of the Confederate armies, have 
been accessible to his examination. His maps 
are admirable, being reduced from those in the 
engineer’s bureau; and the whole work, though 
the biographer says he is alone responsible for 
his opinions, has evidently received the ap- 
proval of Grant himself. A work written thus 
presents certain great advantages. The state- 
ments of facts are likely to be correct; the 
opinions of the subject of the memoir are likely 
to be truly expressed; but it follows that 
there can be no hostile criticism on those 
who so liberally grant information, and that 
a strong and evident pre-disposing influ- 
ence may be seen in almost every page of the 
book. 

The present volume only brings us to the 
appointment of General Grant, in February, 
1864, to the Chief Command of the armies 
of the United States. It only embraces, there- 
fore, those smaller operations carried on by 
him in the Western theatre of war, before he 
assumed command of the great armies in Vir- 
ginia—operations in some of which he displayed 
a strategic ability that he never showed in the 
last two years of the war, when he applied his 
famous principle of attrition, and professedly 
disdained manceuvring. It had not been so on 
the Mississippi. There had been no disdain 
expressed for manceuvring then. When naval 
bombardment had signally failed against Vicks- 
burg, and General Sherman had been repulsed 
with heavy loss, attributing his failure “to the 
strength of the enemy’s position, both natural 
and artificial,” the manceuvres attempted by 
General Grant to obtain a footing on the 
high land in rear of the works, are among the 
most remarkable ever attempted by a modern 
commander. To turn “the Father of Waters” 
from his course, and make the greatest river 
in the world flow obediently through a new 
channel,—to clear cypress swamps of their 
fallen timber, and send steamers through the 
paths thus opened for hundreds of miles,—to 
reach land not twenty miles from the point 
of starting by a route 900 miles long through 
lakes, bayous, swamps and rivers,—to drive 
the enemy from a battery by cutting the 





embankment of the Mississippi two hundred 
and fifty miles away, and so flooding him out by 
descending waters,—to force gunboats through 
narrow streams where the overhanging trees 
cleared the decks even of the funnels, and the 
enemy’s skirmishers allowed no man of the 
crew on deck,—such were among the attempts 
made by Grant, which Nature and an active 
enemy frustrated in succession. The extra- 
ordinary resolution of the man triumphed in 
the end, aided to no small extent by the failure 
of his adversary, Pemberton, to grasp the full 
value of that mainspring of true strategy— 
concentration. The operations which led to 
the establishment of a base on the Yazoo 
River, and the successful siege of Vicksburg, 
derive some new light from Col. Badeau’s 
pages, for he publishes copious extracts from 
the despatches sent by and to General Grant, 
throughout the progress of the expedition, 
which appear to show that the design 
of changing the base to the Yazoo River, 
which gave so complete a termination to the 
movements before the siege, was not previously 
planned, but was the offspring of the remark- 
able successes which ended in Pemberton’s 
retreat in disorder within the defences of 
Vicksburg. Up to that, Grant had simply 
resolved to fight his way back to the Missis- 
sippi at some point ; at what point he had not 
determined. 

We have now, also for the first time, the 
letter in which General Sherman opposed 
the plan for moving below Vicksburg, and 
suggested an alternative scheme. The story 
of this letter is significant of the characters of 
these two true and honest men. General 
Grant designed the plan which ultimately led 
to such signal success ; but General Sherman, 
commanding one of the corps under him, sent 
this letter making suggestions for another plan. 
General Grant read it in silence, and made no 
comment ; but no change in his plans resulted. 
The campaign succeeded to a marvel; and its 
conception was attributed by more than one 
authority to General Sherman. Grant had 
destroyed the letter ; but Sherman had kept a 
copy. Sherman publicly related the incident ; 
and has furnished a copy of the letter to Col. 
Badeau for publication. 

It is impossible to read this biography with- 
out seeing how the manly self-sacrificing spirit 
of most of General Grant’s subordinate com- 
manders assisted him in his task. Sherman 
objecting to the plan, objecting to the details 
for its execution, yet lending himself all the 
more earnestly with heart and soul to carry 
it to a successful end, is only one example. 
General C. F. Smith, who had been com- 
mandant at the West Point Academy when 
Grant was a cadet, and to whom Grant 
scarcely dared at first to give an order, so 
great was his awe of his old commander, is 
another example. Seeing Grant’s difficulty, he 
was the first to speak: “I am now a sub- 
ordinate,” he said, ‘‘and I know a soldier's 
duty. I hope you will feel no awkwardness 
about our new relations.” M‘Clernand alone 
was a thorn in Grant’s side ; but, after bearing 
with him as long as he could, Grant dismissed 
him from his command, when he had published 
his well-known ‘ Congratulatory order,” in 
which he had taken to himself the whole 
credit of the successes at Vicksburg, and made 
assertions which both Sherman and M‘Pherson 
were obliged to stigmatize as false. It is a 





fact worthy of notice that M‘Clernand, as Col. 
Badeau says, ‘was a novice at soldiering.” 
He was not a soldier by profession, he had 
not received the training of an officer at the 
Military Academy ; as had Smith, Sherman, 
and M‘Pherson. It is the more important to 
point this out, because Col. Badeau, him- 
self not a soldier by training, other than the 
training of actual war, is, we think, a little 
inclined to depreciate the training and the 
study of the military school. He speaks of 
Grant as arriving at the conclusion that “the 
rules of strategy laid down in the books, and 
applicable in a champaign country, should be 
violated in the wilderness”; of “ his mind, 
never much inclined to follow precedents or 
to set store by rules. He was not apt to study 
the means by which other men had succeeded ; 
he seldom discussed the campaigns of great 
commanders in European wars, and was 
utterly indifferent to precept and example 
whenever these seemed to him inapplicable.” 
Sherman, writing to Grant, on his appointment 
to the command-in-chief, said, “‘ My only point 
of doubt was in your knowledge of grand 
strategy and of books of science and history; 
but, I confess, your common-sense seems to 
have supplied all these.” But Grant was 
a West Point cadet; and in his early training 
the art of war had not been forgotten. That 
Grant discussed campaigns little, we can easily 
believe, for he was taciturn even to his best 
friends; that he professed to despise precedent, 
we can equally believe, in the same way as he 
said to Meade, who was suggesting some man- 
ceuvre before the battle of the Wilderness, 
“Oh! I never manceuvre.” But we equally 
believe this arose, as probably did Wellington’s 
taciturnity to all but Napier on the same 
points, from the dislike of strong - minded 
resolute men to be bored with unnecessary 
discussion, which would result in no good. 
That Grant’s early training bore fruit is very 
evident in his Vicksburg campaign ; that he 
thought much, if he talked little, is equally 
apparent. 

The interest of this volume to the student 
of military history or biography is inexhaust- 
ible. Its reader will have a new interest in 
the President of the United States, based on 
a truer appreciation of his character than former 
biographies have furnished. Of course, this 
work, as we have said, is by no means free 
from partiality ; but the letters speak for them- 
selves; the despatches show the man’s honesty 
and justice. ‘There is none of the meanness 
that tempted Napoleon to rob Davoust of the 
glory of Auerstidt, or to claim for himself 
the credit of Kellermann’s successful charge at 
Marengo. To such a man President Lincoln 
could safely write, as he did after Vicksburg 
was taken, “I now wish to make a personal 
acknowledgment that you were right and I 
was wrong.” The character of Grant, as here 
sketched by his own correspondence, leads us 
to say, as Sherman wrote to him at the close 
of the year which had seen Vicksburg captured 
and the Mississippi Valley freed, ‘Do as you 
have heretofore done; preserve a plain military 
character, and let others manceuvre as they will ; 
you will beat them, not only in fame, but in 
doing good after the closing scenes of this war, 
when somebody must heal and mend up the 
breaches made by war.” 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Three Brothers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Myra Gray. By Charles Clarke. 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Petronel. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 


Mrs. OLIPHANT possesses such a finished and 
easy style of writing that her works are sure 
to please, whatever may be their subject. In 
the case of ‘The Three Brothers,’ we cannot 
too highly praise the skilful manner in which 
the adventures of the brothers Renton are 
unfolded to the reader, and made to en- 
gage his interest notwithstanding their unex- 
citing character. The book, in fact, reminds 
us of a carefully-painted picture by a 
master, where the subject in itself is lowly 
and the treatment all in all, and when it is 
difficult to determine which to admire most,— 
the finish and resemblance to Nature of the 
several parts, or the poetical treatment of 
the whole. When we have given a sketch of 
the story involved in this novel, it will be 
seen how entirely success has depended upon 
the way the story is told; and that success 
has, in our estimation at least, crowned the 
efforts of the author, sufficiently appears from 
what we have already said, and proves what 
a deal can be made of an unpretending tale by 
a@ competent person. We are thus again per- 
suaded to advance, for the benefit of novelists, 
what has been often urged in these pages—the 
proposition that the goodness of a novel has 
little or nothing to do with the subject-matter 
of it, but depends exclusively upon treatment; 
and, further, that the difficulty of making a 
first-class work and the risk of failure vary 
directly as the complication of the plot and 
the number of incidents in the tale; and from 
this it follows as a corollary, that writers of 
sensational novels, however able, need never 
hope to obtain the praise of proper critics, but 
should rest content with the inevitable con- 
demnation that their own want of judgment 
in the selection of their subject has entailed 
upon them. But to proceed with the promised 
sketch of the subject of the present work. 

The three brothers were christened Bene- 
dict, Laurence and Frank respectively, accord- 
ing to seniority; and as their father was a 
rich man, with a good estate, and of a good 
old family, their lives, until the death of their 
father, were as idle and happy as the lives of 
young men in similar positions generally are. 
Unfortunately, their father, while labouring 
under the impression that it is proper for man 
to work for his living, makes a curious will, 
and then dies. By this will the sons are left 200/. 
a year each, and no more; and it is declared 
that the testator’s property shall be finally dealt 
with seven years after his death, according to 
the directions contained in a sealed envelope, 
which he had left in the hands of his solicitor, 
and which was not to be opened till the end 
of the seven years. The brothers, thus thrown 
on their own resources, have to go into the 
world to fight their way for these seven years ; 
and the description of their troubles and suc- 
cesses in the fight constitutes all but the intro- 
ductory part of the three volumes before us. 
It will be sufficient for us here to say that 
Ben, after enduring great trouble in an un- 
worthy affection for a beautiful but heartless 
girl, goes abroad, and succeeds as an engineer, 





and on his return marries a cousin for whom 
he was obviously intended from the very com- 
mencement of the book. Laurence, with a 
taste for Art, falls in love with a widow, older 
than himself, who declines him for reasons 
which are too complicated for us to give, but 
which a reader of the work will perfectly appre- 
ciate. This repulse, kindly and affectionately 
even as it was done, confirms Laurence in the 
dreamy, good-natured, unambitious kind of 
life which is essentially his from the beginning 
to the end of the three volumes, and after. 
Frank has a happy love-affair at the outset of 
his career,—changes from the Guards into a 
Line regiment,—marries, goes to India, returns 
with a family, and is last seen happy and 
prosperous in every way. How the property 
of old Mr. Renton was devised at the end of 
the seven years by the secret packet, we shall 
not reveal, but leave our readers to discover 
for themselves from the novel. 

We have fulfilled our promise of giving a 
sketch of the tale involved in this work, and 
we think it will be generally acknowledged 
that we have not exaggerated the simplicity of 
the story. We shall not repeat our praises of 
the work, but conclude by pointing out the 
few defects which strike us as apparent. In 
the first place, the tripartite form which the 
tale takes has a tendency to weaken the 
interest in each part. No sooner are we quite 
intent upon Ben’s life than we are hurried 
away to look after Laurence, and by the time 
we become absorbed with his difficulties, we 
are compelled to quit him and interest our- 
selves in Frank. We must own that we prefer 
having our three volumes devoted to one good 
story. As to the curious will, we will only ask 
the following questions, which it will be for 
lawyers to answer. When Mr. Renton’s exe- 
cutors had to prove his will, would it not be 
compulsory on them also to get the secret 
packet admitted to probate? and if so, would 
this packet not have to be read, and could it 
not have subsequently been seen at Doctors’ 
Commons by any person on payment of a 
shilling? But to come to a more serious defect : 
there is certainly an over-smoothness about 
the work generally, which rather makes us 
wish for a little dash now and then to enliven 
us. Nevertheless, taking ‘The Three Brothers’ 
with its faults and its virtues together, we are 
not disposed to alter in any material degree 
the terms of commendation in which we have 
spoken of it above. 

‘Myra Gray’ is a disappointing book. A 
little care and a little of the “lime labor” 
might have rendered it a readable story, as 
times go, in spite of the sordid nature of the 
commercial villain, whose misdeeds form the 
mainstay of the piece. But the copious use of 
the figures anacoluthon and ellipsis, together 
with occasional errors which a careful printer 
could scarcely have failed to notice, destroy 
the effect of what in parts is trenchant and 
effective writing; while an indefinable coarse- 
ness, specimens of which would be too gross to 
quote, form a still more serious drawback to a 
tale which, strange to say, is yet free from 
commonplace vulgarity. Mr. Clarke knows 
what is refined when he sees it. Mrs. Treby, 
Henry Deloraine, and the Irish family he 
describes so well, are all above criticism in 
that respect, which makes his sins against good 
taste the more distressing. Nor is he sterile 
of invention ; his German and Irish scenes are, 





at any rate, bien trouvés; and some of his 
remarks on life approach the dignity of epi- 
grams. But what can we say of a Mr. Mala- 
prop, who perverts the commonest proverbs, 
who speaks of maidens crying over “ skimmed ” 
milk, and says “a good sharp maid is an ex- 
cellent thing in woman”! A sweet thing in 
ribbons would be more shoppy, and not less 
classical. But though we could say much more, 
if we might fairly unburden ourselves of the 
indignation our author produces in the most. 
long-suffering of novel-readers, we prefer to. 
record our general abhorrence of his style, and 
to turn to the brighter side of the picture he 
has set before us. First of all, the heroine is 
pretty as well as virtuous: “‘ she was not one 
of our lady-novelists’” (he might have added. 
our Royal Academicians’) “ yellow or scarlet- 
haired beauties, with the massive jaw, and 
demoniacal green eyes, white sharp teeth, and 
low foreheads, without a good feature in their 
faces, who scare women and ensnare men, and: 
play the devil till they be found out,” but “a 
singularly pretty woman, who liked her own sex 
and was liked by them, aud who was adored 
by the men with an admiration as constant 
and as universal in a Warwickshire village as. 
in the Row.” 

Thank you, Mr. Clarke, for an honest Eng- 
lishwoman to begin with. Of course she is 
dragged through the mire of a foolish marriage 
and its consequences; but whether as the 
dashing protégée of the old Irish lord her- 
guardian, as the victim of the treacherous 
governess and her accomplice Gilbert Ferrers, 
as the deserted wife of that adventurer, or as. 
eventually happy with Deloraine, the tried 
friend of her childhood, she wins our sym- 
pathy throughout by purity, dignity and truth. 
In the next place, there is plenty of variety in 
the story: the German watering-place, the 
Irish estate with its impracticable tenantry, 
the rustic population of the “shires,” are all 
described with much ability, and we can smile 


without an effort over many a good bit of 


conversation. Thirdly, there is a little sport- 
ing undercurrent, not too prominent, but 
good in kind, which will form an attraction to 
many readers; and, lastly, that poetical justice 
is administered which is, after all, essential to- 
the completeness of one’s pleasure in a novel. 
Let us hope Mr. Clarke will take time in his. 
next to do himself more justice, and we shall 
be very glad to chronicle his success. 

‘ Petronel’ is not a gun, as the name might 
seem to indicate, but merely a young lady, of 
a somewhat explosive and fiery temperament, 
it is true, but very charming and lovable,— 
whose story is pleasantly told by Miss Marryat 
in the volumes before us. She is the daughter 
of a Bohemian kind of artist, who, having 
eloped with a lady of rank, deserts her in her 
need, and leaves her dependent for the last 
offices of friendship, and her daughter for 
parental care, on the kindness of their cousin, 
Dr. Ford, whose honest attachment poor Mrs. 
Fleming, many years before, had rejected for 
the worthless scoundrel who thus abandons 
her. Ford, a man of tender nature, but who 
has been hardened by the disappointment of 
his early love, is summoned, after the lapse 
of many years, to attend Cissy Fleming on 
her death-bed. The dying woman obtains his 
forgiveness, and his promise to befriend her 
child. Ford’s attempt to reconcile the parents 
of Mrs. Fleming to their orphan grandchild 
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proving unsuccessful, Petronel, a warm-hearted, 
impulsive, uneducated slip of girlhood, becomes 
an inmate of her cousin’s house. Her joys and 
sorrows there, and her war to the knife with 
the maiden sister of her guardian, are capitally 
told through the medium of a diary or narrative 
of her own; while the sterner struggle in the 
large heart of Ulick Ford, as love for his young 
charge gradually forces him from the mental 
attitude towards the past which he has main- 
tained for so many years, forms the staple of 
the other portion, or author’s part of the story. 
At length, when an unusually sharp passage 
of arms between cousin Marcia and her charge 
has compelled the Doctor’s interference, he 
selects a school for her at Antwerp, where the 
second scene of Petronel’s history is laid. 
There, an escapade, into which she is led by 
a Belgian girl of questionable principles, results 
in putting her to some extent under the power 
of the drawing-master of the establishment, 
who soon announces to her the fact that he is 
her long-lost father. The concealment which 
he requires, and his perpetual demands through 
her upon her guardian’s purse, cause the poor 
girl much misery, which culminates when, on 
leaving the Belgian school, she hears a false 
rumour of her guardian’s intended marriage. 
An illness into which she is thrown by these 
distresses proves the means of disclosing to 
the Doctor the state of her affections and his 
own; and that exemplary man is at length 
compensated by the daughter’s hand for the 
long sorrow and anxiety inflicted on him by 
the mother. Mr. David, the drawing-master, 
who pushes his claims too far, is proved to be 
@ mere swindler, and to have personated the 
deceased Fleming, a part for which he seems 
eminently suited; and a happy reconciliation 
of the family party forms an appropriate end 
to aslight but ably-written story. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Winter Journey to Rome and Back; with some 
Account of the Opening of the Cicumenical 
Council, and Glances at Milan, Florence, Naples, 
Pompeii and Venice. By William Evill. 
(Stanford.) 

Tuis ‘Winter Journey’ is one of the most pert, 

pretentious, and shallow books of travel that has 

ever come in our way. After having read it toa 

circle of admiring friends, the author tells us he 

has been induced to seek “a wider publicity,”— 
An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

The additional object of the publication is to assist 

the building fund ofa church. This pretext is almost 

as bad as a bazaar; people would hardly spend 
their money upon this book from any motive but 
that of paying a charity tax, which they cannot 
avoid. The author passes his opinion upon scenes, 
cities, pictures, churches and mountains, as though 
they had waited from the beginning for him to 
make them known, and nothing was left for the 
rest of the world except to indorse his opinions. 
Everything he hears or sees is referred to himself, 
and to the impression made upon himself as its 
standard of value. He speaks in the Preface 
of having been “exceptionally favoured in the 
general circumstances of his tour,” and in the 
table of contents, along with Milan Cathedral, first 
Italian impressions, and a sunrise on Lake Como, 
is added “my rare good fortune,” which was as 
follows. Hearing at the table d@héte at Milan of 
seventy travellers, who, having come from Paris by 
the Mount Cenis route, were snowed up for 
seventy hours, in a small chalet on the mountain, 
where there was hardly standing-room, and next to 
nothing to eat, he exclaims “Seventy people ! 

Remembering that when en route from Paris, I was 

hesitating between the Spliigen and Mount Cenis 





passes, and that, had I selected the latter, I should 
probably have been one of the party, I did indeed 
feel thankful for my escape !”—which is more than 
the reader will be. As to the @cumenical Council 
so much flaunted on the cover and on the title- 
page, he says little, and that little is in such 
execrable taste, and given with such a pert self- 
gratulation, that he should be so right, —whilst 
the Pope, the Cardinals, the Bishops, and all the 
Roman Catholics who worshipped in St. Peter's 
Church, were so entirely in the wrong,—that we 
should be inclined to laugh if we were not ashamed 
of our countryman. He managed to get a front 
place in the crowd of spectators when the Pope and 
the Procession entered St. Peter’s, to open the first 
sitting of the Council of the Vatican. His descrip- 
tion of what he saw is very inferior to the de- 
scriptions published in the daily papers at the time. 
The spirit of self-sufficiency in which Mr. Evill 
looks at all things, would alone spoil his power to 
give interest to what he heard or saw. 


Religious Thought in Germany. Reprinted, by 

permission, from the 7imes. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Tue two principal subjects treated in these letters 
from the Times Berlin Correspondent are the state 
of religion in North Germany and the relations 
between South Germany and Rome. The great 
movement among German Catholics which was 
stimulated, if not set on foot, by the newest pre- 
tensions of the Ultramontane party, and the begin- 
nings of the Cicumenical Council, is brought 
before us in several aspects. With regard to North 
Germany, the most remarkable event is the at- 
tempted assassination of a priest in the Cathedral 
at Berlin, which leads to a general review of the 
state of belief in the country. The form of letters 
to a daily paper is not the one most suitable for 
such a review, and the faults of the present 
volume are obvious. The subject is treated in 
a fragmentary manner, instead of being grap- 
pled with; yet the effect of the letters, taken alto- 
gether, is heavy. At the time of their appearance, 
when the facts they contained were causing dis- 
cussion, they were of value as throwing an inci- 
dental light on questions of the day. We do not 
want to be taken to the beginning of the world in 
a newspaper, and it is safe to assume that the 
reader has not forgotten yesterday’s intelligence. 
But when we are presented with a volume, we 
need some point of departure; and the mere fact 
that the writer takes up the South German move- 
ment on a certain day does not excuse him from 
tracing its origin and earlier development. 


Sketches from the Border Land ; or, a Daughter of 

England. (Kitto.) 

“Tue Border Land” in plain geography, means the 
counties that border on Wales; the “ daughter 
of England” is a lady who was a governess in 
various families. Her father, she tells us, “ was 
not a warrior,” but “her grandmother might have 
been the daughter of a Border Chief, so lofty was 
her character, so noble her bearing, so remarkable 
her beauty.” A rich cousin leaves her some money 
to defray the expenses of her education. This, 
she says, “ was a merciful interposition of Provi- 
dence, for without education, I could not have 
fulfilled my appointed destiny.” Nothing under 
“ destiny ” will content this young lady : she is 
always talking of it. Hearing that she had missed 
seeing a lover by going to France instead of 
staying at home, she exclaims “such is des- 
tiny!” The style of the writing is slipshod, 
and the narrative is impertinent and intrusive, for 
there is not a sentence to interest or concern any 
one except the author. 

Lifting the Veil. (New York, Scribner & Co.) 
THERE may be some fanciful ideas in this little 
anonymous work, but it is one of the very few 
books we would give to friends in deep afiliction, 
with any hope or expectation that its words would 
sympathize with them or give them any comfort. 
It deals with the two deepest and holiest sorrows 
that are appointed to humanity, that of a widow, 
and a bereaved mother left childless. We do not 
doubt that the influence of the book will be good 
and purifying, helping the mourners to look 





through and above their sorrow, and suggesting 

noble and pious thoughts, till even the most 

bitterly heart-stricken shall feel the meaning and 
the blessing that lies hidden in their deep 
affliction. 

A Catalogue of Maps of the British Possessions in 
India and other parts of Asia. Published by 
order of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India in Council. (Allen.) 

Tus Catalogue is arranged according to the 

Divisions of India under which the Government is 

conducted. Colonel Thuillier, Surveyor-General 

of India, is supplying deficiencies, and soon the 
whole Empire will be completely mapped. A list 
of the publications of the Geological Survey of 

India is appended. The Maritime Charts of the 

Indian Government are included in the Admiralty 

Charts. The India Office have in view both economy 

and the convenience of the public in issuing this 

Catalogue, and no doubt the sale of Indian Maps 

will be stimulated by it. We take this opportunity 

of earnestly pressing the Government to discard 
for ever the barbarous spelling which disfigures 
the maps in general and ‘Thornton’s Gazetteer.’ 

Surely the day is past for spelling the name of the 

same place in five or six different ways, and all of 

them wrong, all at variance with the name adopted 
by scientific writers here and on the Continent, 

In Keith Johnston’s ‘Royal Atlas,’ the proper 

spelling will be found. Let it be adopted at once. 
e have only one other suggestion to make, and 

that is, that maps should be dated. Even the old 
ones should have the dates stamped onthem. The 
administrative divisions of counties are constantly 
being changed, and were maps dated there would 
be the means of noting these alterations. 


Dunham's Multiplication and Division Tables, 

from One to Ten Millions. (Effingham Wilson.) 
In this edition of ‘Dunham’s Tables,’ the results 
of the multiplication of any number between 
1 and 1,000, by any number between 1 and 100 
are given directly. The former edition only 
extended, so far as the multiplied numbers, to 
those between 1 and 500. The use of these 
Tables will be much increased by the present 
enlargement, and we believe that when they are 
better known, they will come into very general 
use in all houses of business where large calculations 
are required. Mr. Dunham also explains in his 
book a very simple system, by which the Tables 
can be made to give, with no mental effort except 
that involved in the process of adding two or three 
numbers, the result of multiplying or dividing any 
number between 1 and 10,000, by any number 
between 1 and 1,000. The value of this laborious 
work sufficiently appears from the foregoing 
statement, and we congratulate the author on his 
industry and ability, and the success that has 
attended them. It adds very greatly to the credit 
due to him, that he has done what he has under all 
the disadvantages surrounding a very humble 
position in life, and this circumstance alone must 
cause the very greatest interest to be felt in his 
future undertakings. 


Three Weddings. By the Author of ‘Dorothy.’ 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Tue title of ‘Three Weddings’ is a misnomer, for 
the book is all about one wedding, and though 
there are certainly two more couples incidentally 
married, they have little to do with the main 
thread of the story. The author has written much 
better books than the present one, which is both 
poor and provoking, because it gives glimpses of 
the power to do much better. The story is raw 
and ill put together, the working out is unsatis- 
factory, the incidents are hurried one upon the 
other, with a precipitancy that is quite startling. 
The heroine consents to a clandestine marriage 
with a mere youth whom she has only seen three 
times, and then only because he persisted in fol- 
lowing her in the street ; he has only his pocket 
money and a clerk’s slender salary on which to 
marry, but he provides for the sudden exigence by 
selling his studs and sleeve-links, and by aten-pound 
note which he wheedles out of his mother. As to 
the heroine, she is beautiful, innocent, and pos- 
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sesses a lovely voice, which her father and step- 
mother wish to turn to their own profit by sending 
her on the stage of an inferior theatre ; she runs 
away from her very bad home in consequence of 
worse treatment than usual. She encounters Brian, 
the cause of her being scolded, and agrees to his 
offer of marriage. The character of the foolish, 
heartless,inconsequent boy-husband is well sketched, 
and the consequences of this rash marriage are 
what may be imagined, though Brian’s brother 
and sisters behave better than relations in law 
were likely to do under such circumstances ; but 
by the end of the year poor Una dies, partly of her 
confinement, and partly of a broken heart, and 
Brian marries an heiress with a fine temper of her 
own, who avenges her predecessor, and keeps 
Brian under salutary discipline. 


WE have on our table Elementary Chemistry, by 
Rev. H. M. Hart, M.A. (Cassell),— An Elementary 
Course of Hydrostatics and Sound, by R. Wormell, 
M.A. (Groombridge),— Astronomical Observations 
taken during the Years 1865-69, at the Private 
Observatory of J. G. Barclay, Esq., Vol. II. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate),—The Transactions of the Mal- 
vern Naturalists’ Field-Club, Part III. (Worcester, 
Holl & Darke),—The Scholemaster, by Roger 
Ascham (Arber),—Churchyard’s Charge, 1580,— 
Ten Months’ Tour in the East, by Albert de Burton 
(Kitto),— The Centenary Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, Vol. VII. ‘The Heart of Midlothian’ (Black), 
—Notes on the recent Murders by Brigands in 
Greece (Cartwright),—and Sermons preached in the 
Temple Church, by Rev. A. Ainger, M.A. (Mac- 
millan). Also the following pamphlets: On Cholera 
and Choleraic Diarrhea, by G. Johnson, M.D. 
(Churchill), — The Mercantile Marine Magazine, 
Nos. 197 to 199 (Foster),—and The Pontifical De- 
crees against the Motion of the Earth considered in 
their Bearing on the Theory of Advanced Ultra- 
montanism (Longmans). 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


Theocritus. Translated into English Verse. By 
C. S. Calverley. (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell 
& Cbd.; London, Bell & Daldy.) 

Mr. Calverley’s former volumes of verses and trans- 

lations proved him to be the possessor of poetic 

faculty and of scholarship. The present work shows 
that he has the further qualification of congeniality 
with the charming writer he has undertaken to 
introduce to English readers. Like Theocritus, 
he is alive to the beauties of nature, a shrewd 
observer of character, and not wanting in humour ; 
but Mr. Calverley is no slavish imitator of words 
and phrases. When a strictly modern form of 
expression conveys to English readers substan- 
tially the same idea as the Greek did to an ancient, 
he does not scruple to employ it, though it is 
anything but a word-for-word translation ; and, 
in the case of proverbial sayings, which abound in 
Theocritus, as in Shakspeare, Mr. Calverley gives 
the modern equivalents in our language, and shows 
skill in selecting them. Though we are inclined 
to think the modernizing tendency is sometimes 
carried either too far or not far enough, such 
words as “plate-chest,” “pelisse,” “parasol,” “muslin 
dress,”—and such expressions as “By’r lady!” 
“What did this stand you in?” are too palpably 
and exclusively modern not to clash with the 
traces of antiquity still left elsewhere, and had these 
been entirely obliterated, there would have been 
no jarring incongruity, though the poem would 
then have been an imitation rather than a trans- 
lation. Mr. Frere laid it down as a maxim, that 
the language of a translation “ought never to 
attract attention to itself; hence all phrases that 
are remarkable in themselves, either as old or new, 
all importations from foreign languages, are as 
far as possible to be avoided.” We should like, if 
we could, to quote the description of the drinking- 
cup in the first idyll, as rendered by Mr. Cal- 
verley: it is a charming picture. Mr. Calverley 
has got over the difficulty in the text corresponding 
to the phrase “to leave him soon, stranded and 
supperless,” as well, perhaps, as is possible, and 
he shows acquaintance both with Theocritus and 





his commentators. His translation is an’ improve- 

ment upon previous efforts. 

The Aineid of Virgil. 
(Longmans. ) 

Ovr first impression on looking into this book 

was that it must be a joke. To this we were led 

by seeing such rhymes as— 


I give Deiopeia, 
The fairest of my fourteen nymphs, to cheer. 

So, too, “ Menelaus—slay us,” “ Ainéius (Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s spelling of the hero’s name)—pious,” which 
seemed of the nature of burlesque. Further inspec- 
tion, however, showed that it was meant seriously; 
and in this light we must say that Mr. Middleton 
wants two important qualifications for a translator 
of Virgil—first, a knowledge of Latin; secondly, 
a knowledge of English. If he had the first, he 
would not say, as he does (note, p. 80), that terra 
“may mean the world, and, in this passage, the 
sky”; if the second, we should not have had the 
following delectable lines, intended to represent 
Ain, ii. 54-56 :— 

And but for fate, or that our minds were weak, 

His word prevailed; our steel exposed the Greek. 


Thou, Troy, had fought, awoke to fight again, 
When Priam’s tower cried, ‘‘ Behold the main!” 


We recommend Mr. Middleton to turn his talents 
elsewhere, and let Virgil alone. 

The Alcestis of Euripides. By W. F. Nevins. 

(Longmans.) 

Is it possible that there exists a Club of Transla- 
tors, to whom the works of ancient authors are 
what peaks and passes are to the Alpine Club ; 
that is, things to be “done,” without any further 
object? That is an hypothesis which might ac- 
count for a good many books of this kind. If it be 
a correct one, we can only say that Mr. Nevins is 
far from being the Tyndall or Stephen of his art. To 
drop metaphor, this is quite as poor a translation as 
we ever read. The English is weak in the extreme; 
for example, in the first fourteen lines, we find no 
less than six instances of the auxiliary “ did,” used 
merely to make up the line, where an ordinary 
past tense would have been quite sufficient. Again, 
on page 41 we have “lays” for “lies,” without 
Byron’s excuse of the need of a rhyme. Of the 
accuracy of the translation, let three lines serve as 
a specimen :— 


’Tis meet to sorrow when we see 
The upright and the good who ere (sic) have been 
Thus utterly consumed with sore distress. 


Not to mention that the last line is “cribbed”’ 
from the ‘Lotos Eaters, and that the two first 
must be from the libretto of an opera, we should 
like to ask any fifth-form boy what he thinks of that 
as a rendering of Alc. 109-111. 

Strong’s Specimens of Translations, éc. (Glasgow, 

Maclehose.) 

THE only legitimate end of a book of this kind is 
to give students what, if we may judge from the 
ordinary style of Undergraduate translations, is 
sorely needed—a model to follow in rendering Latin 
or Greek verse into English prose. This end Mr. 
Strong has set before himself, and we think has 
to a great extent attained. There is nothing of the 
“crib” about his book. He has apparently been 
guided in his selection of passages solely by his 
own predilection for particular odes of Catullus and 
books of Virgil. In a few cases we think he has 
rather overtasked his powers, especially in one or 
two odes of Catullus ; and now and then we doubt 
if he has followed the best readings, but this is a 
mere matter of opinion. On the whole, we can 
recommend the book to those who wish to learn 
how to translate Latin verse with accuracy and 
elegance. 


By E. E. Middleton. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


On some of the Characteristics of Belief, Scientific 
and Religious; being the Hulsean Lectures for 
1869. By J. Venn, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE subject discussed in these lectures is equally 

important and difficult. What is belief, its nature 

and evidence? Whence come its varieties, its 
results? Is a man accountable for his belief? Why 
do differences exist among people who recognize to 
some extent that their belief ought to admit of 
justification? Why does the same evidence produce 








conclusions altogether unlike? These questions 
touch both philosophy and theology. They concern 
the logician as well as the divine, and are intimately 
connected with the morality of human actions, 
The lectures of Mr. Venn, though few in number, 
contain a brief discussion of the main topics 
involved in religious belief. The first shows w 
exists in the constitution of the evidence which 
gives rise to differences in the belief of those who 
are sincere and honest in their attempts to form 
right conclusions. The second inquires, what is the 
criterion oftruth? Thethird states the consequences 
which follow the admission that our belief rests on 
complicated grounds; while the fourth deduces 
various conclusions from the principles already laid 
down. The first and second lectures are the best 
in the volume, though they have to do with 
principles and states of mind rather than practical 
consequences. The whole book is the production 
of a thinker. Mr. Venn has attempted to throw 
light on a subject which he has well studied, and 
is competent to discuss. He possesses philosophical 
sight, logical power, clear and calm perception, 
candour, breadth of view, acuteness. It is impos- 
sible to explain satisfactorily some of the points he 
notices ; but he goes far to solve them—as far as the 
limited knowledge we have will allow. It is evi- 
dent that he has studied Butler, Sir William 
Hamilton and the leading writers on the human 
mind ; that he is no stranger to our great logicians, 
or unacquainted with the deep problems relating 
to the reception of evidence and the convictions it 
produces. The book is eminently suggestive, and 
can scarcely fail to give a healthy stimulus to the 
inquiring mind. We trust the counsels contained 
in the last lecture, which are admirably suited to 
students at the Universities, will have a lasting 
effect for good; and cordially commend the little 
work to the attentive perusal of all thoughtful 
men, to students, scholars, philosophers, as a com- 
pendium of salutary suggestions tending to deepen 
a sense of responsibility, and to widen the limits 
of an enlightened charity. The author is competent 
to do good service in the promotion of truth, and 
we hope to see other fruits of his industry, intel- 
ligence, and philosophic thought, besides the present 
instalment. 

A Course of Lectures delivered to Candidates for 
Holy Orders, &c. By John Randolph, D.D. 
Vol. III. (Rivingtons.) 

Tuis concluding volume of Dr. Randolph’s Lectures 

on Theology partakes of the character of the rest. 

The Professor gives a superficial view of the sub- 

jects discussed, scarcely ever going to the root of 

any. If such treatment was sufficient for candidates 
in the last century and the beginning of the present, 
it is not so now. The clergy must be better in- 
structed, unless they lag behind the progress of 


research in their time. In treating strictly Biblical, 


subjects, the author is least satisfactory : his know- 
ledge of the Prayer-Book and matters peculiarly 
ecclesiastical is fair and accurate. The first lecture 
in the volume, on the Doctrines of Christianity, is 
perfunctory. Those on the Redemption of Man 
and the Office of the Holy Ghost are better. The 
moral duties of Christianity and the Sacraments 
are judiciously treated. The authority of the Church 
in compiling a Liturgy and Articles, with the Book 
of Common Prayer, are good chapters. But in 
argumentative divinity topics are opened up, for 
the thorough discussion of which Dr. Randolph 
was incompetent. The tone and spirit of the volume 
are Christian, so that we can well suppose the bishop 
to have been an amiable man. Theology, however, 
was not his forte. His knowledge of the Bible was 
of a very ordinary type. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Theology. 
Carter’s Spiritual Instructions on the Holy Eucharist, 4/ cl. 
Church of England Magazine, Vol. 68, roy. 8vo. 5,6 cl. 
Fuerbach’s Essence of Christianity, trans. by M. Evans, 6/ cl. 
Letters from Rome on the Council, by Quirinus, 2nd series, 3/6 
Moon’s The Soul’s Enquiries answered, 32mo. 1/6 cl. swd. 

Fine Art. 
Thorn’s Universal Sketch Book, obl. roy. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 


Poetry. 
Bell’s English Poets, Vol. 7, Poetical Works of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, 12mo, 1/3 
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’s Poets, Vol. 8, Wyatt’s Poetical Works, 1/3 cl. 
sagt Lied and other Poems, by A. and L., cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Heygate’s The Fugitive, and other Poems, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Moxon’s Popular Poets: Byron, edited by Rossetti, cr. Svo. 
3/6 cl.; Longfellow, 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 
amilton’s Logical Consistency of Greek and Latin Syntax, 5/ 
aes Essay on the Pahlavi Language, 8vo. 3/6 swd. 
Science. 
Bowen’s American Political Economy, er. 8vo. 12/6 el. 
Dobell’s Diet and Regimen, new edit, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Gould’s Invertebrata of Massachusetts, roy. 8vo. 73/6 cl. 
Jordan's Tabulated Weights for Naval Architects, 32mo. 1/6 
Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization and Primitive Condition of 
Man, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Proctor’s New Star Atlas for the Library, folio, 25/ cl. 
Spon’s Dictionary of Engineering, by Byrne, Div. 3, roy. 8vo. 13/6 
‘ History. 
Rottrell’s Traditions, &c. of West Cornwall, 12mo. 6/ cl, 
Darby’s Legends of many Lands, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Dickens’s (C.) Child’s History of England, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Grote’s Greece, Vol. 9, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Beach’s Visit of Duke of Edinburgh to Hongkong in 1869, 
illust. 4to. 16/ cl. 
Bond (The) of Honour, a Heart History, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 
Carlyle’s Works, Lib. Edit., Vol. 19, Latter Day Pamphlets, 9/ 
Collins’s (M.) The Vivian Romance, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Dallas’s Letters from London, 1856 to 1860, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ 
Freemason's (The) Monitor, edited by Sickels, 18mo, 7/6 tuck 
Freemasonry, Text-Book of, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Inman’s Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism 
Exposed and Explained, 8vo. 5/ swd. 
Lindley’s Log of the Fortuna, 7/6 cl. 
Mackenzie’s United States of America, cr. 8vo. 3/6 el. 
Murray’s Flower of Kildilla, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Punch, Vol. 58, 4to. 8/6 cl. 
Remarks on Quantity and Metre by Valerius, cr. 8vo. 1/6 swd. 
Stanley's (Dean) Essays on Church and State, 1850 to 1870, 16/ 
Stories of Home Life in North and South of England, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Temple Bar Magazine, Vol. 29, 8vo. 5/6 cl. 
Wilson's Lizzie Wentworth, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 








THE TELBIN STONE. 
Brunnen, June, 1870. 

On the highest point of the Axenstrasse, near 
Brunnen, on the Lake of the Four Cantons, the 
passing traveller sees a monumental stone by the 
wayside, recording the death of a young English 
artist, in 1866, by a fall from the precipice into the 
lake below. The lake hereabouts is said on sound- 
ing to have been found to be 8,000 feet deep. No 
bodies drowned in these depths are ever seen again. 
The simple inscription on this stone is: “To the 
memory of Henry Telbin, who fell from this spot 
while sketching, September 14th, 1866, aged 25 
years.” 


O! wan gray stone, thus sadly set on high, 
Telling my tale to every passer by, 

Still looking down from thy stupendous cliff, 
Telling my tale to every passing skiff,— 
Why this appeal incessant for a woe 

That came and went four passing years ago? 
Within four years how many myriad men 
Have died ungraced by chisel or by pen! 
Within four years how many myriads tread 
All unrecorded to the nameless dead ! 

Sharp was the horror of the dread descent, 
Wild was the parent’s wail, the friend’s lament, 
For the young artist from my own far land 
Who plunged in terror to the unknown strand. 
But shall we grieve for those who in life’s morn 
Pass to the scenes to which mankind are born? 
Life here at best is but the anchored stay 
Of some strange bark which comes and sails away. 
But who, like this young Telbin, lies in state 
Which kings might envy, conquerors emulate ? 
No tomb like this did genius ever plan 
Or nations raise to some immortal man. 

A thousand fathoms deep his bones repose, 

In mystery’s fane, which no intrusion knows. 

No mortal glance shall there for ever fall ; 

No mortal hand shall lift the sleeper’s pall : 

For ever and for ever—or while Time 

Holds his for ever—Nature’s chaunt sublime 
Shall peal about him, winds and waves intone, 
The rushing avalanche fall with shuddering moan, 
And thunders answer from the summits lone. 
Still the tall pines their murmured requiem sing, 
And odours breathe from all the flowers of spring; 
And summer still the awful cliffs shall gem 

With the red radiance of the lily’s stem. 

Vast are the crystal chambers of his shrine 

And roofed above with purest hyaline ; 

And the huge mountains in their mantles hoar 
Keep deepest, wordless watch for evermore ! 

The dead—who calls him dead who never died— 
Who only passed unto the other side? 

Life has no pause, the soul no rifted chain,— 
So ancient seers and modern truths maintain. 
To other lands the artist’s gifts belong, 

In other lands the poet hymns his song, 

And on far loftier themes, with nobler fire, 
Than Raphael knew or Milton did inspire. 





To the dead leave the dead—’'tis ours to climb 
Through heights of life to life yet more sublime. 
The sons of God no chance nor change surprise ; 
Onward they march through kingdoms to the skies ; 
Great pilgrims of the ages—radiant bands 
Before whose feet the Eternal still expands, 

For ever and forever. Hark! they call— 
“On to Life’s Source, where Love is All in All!” 


Wituiam Howitt. 








CLERICAL FELLOWSHIPS. 
Oxford, July 13, 1870. 

Tue end of Term has left the University still 
eagerly anxious about the Abolition of Tests. The 
prevalent opinion is, that we shall have to wait 
another year before the measure becomes law. 
To-morrow evening Lord Salisbury is to propose to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee of the Lords, in 
order to introduce into it amendments which it will 
be impossible for the Commons to accept. There 
is little doubt as to what will be the result 
of such a policy on the part of our Chancellor. 
The old story of the sibylline books will be repeated, 
and the Bill of next year will scarcely leave Clerical 
Fellowships untouched. This is the more likely 
because the change in the opinion even of Oxford 
Conservatives is quite remarkable. Experience is 
teaching them that, in practice, the present restric- 
tions are most disadvantageous: at some colleges, 
two-thirds of the Fellows must be in orders, and 
therefore, for every three Fellowships which have 
to be filled up by competition, one is entirely open, 
the other two are confined to those who are, or 
shortly intend to be, clergymen of the Church of 
England. When the candidates present themselves, 
the competitors for the Lay Fellowship are found 
to include several men of first-rate ability; while 
those who are clerically-minded are comparatively 
inferior persons; and in such case it is very hard 
to have to put aside competitors who would be 
ornaments to any college, and to elect men of no 
mark whatever, in order that the number of Clerical 
Fellows may be complete. The tutors of the 
college, and others who may be conducting the 
examination, cannot fail to lament the injury which 
is thus done to their college; and however strong 
their prejudices may have been against any change, 
they are forced by the inexorable logic of facts to 
set aside their preconceived opinions. This influ- 
ence does not affect the older men: heads of col- 
leges and Divinity Professors take a very small 
part in the election to open Fellowships; it is the 
younger Conservatives, who still declare for Church 
and State, whose views on University Reform are 
thus being practically modified. Indeed, it is 
curious to notice how many of this class are Con- 
servative in politics and yet Liberal, or quasi-Liberal, 
in matters which concern the University and the 
Church. 

Already two colleges have asked for and obtained 
from their Episcopal Visitor a reduction in the 
number of their Clerical Fellowships, and it seems 
probable that several others will follow their example. 
But it is better that the change should be effected 
by Government, because some colleges are not 
empowered by their statutes to apply to the Visitor 
for the removal of these restrictions ; while in one 
or two the clerical element is so strong as to render 
the change impossible for many years to come, if 
it is left to voluntary action on their part. This is 
especially the case at Christ Church; the Canons 
constitute a dead weight—a retrograde power 
sufficient to prevent any reform, educational or 
other, in that unfortunate community. Their 
influence in electing to open Fellowships (or, as 
they are called, Senior Studentships) is, of course, 
very considerable; and the result is, that the men 
elected are in general men of whose orthodoxy and 
character they are able to approve. The present 
condition of Christ Church, as a home of religion 
and sound learning, has of late been made suffi- 
ciently evident even to those outside the University. 
Those who have had experience of the moral atmo- 
sphere which prevails within its walls are likely to 
have a decided opinion about the administrative 
capacity of Anglican dignitaries. 

t seems probable then that Clerical Fellowships 














will before long be abolished, and that the unfa- 
vourable action of our Chancellor towards the 
present Bill will hasten their abolition. It 
is very hard to see what there is to be said 
in their favour. No candid person could say 
that the lay Fellows of Oxford are inferior in 
morality or religion to the clergy: in ability, they 
are certainly very much their superiors. It is 
true that some of our best and ablest men are 
clergymen ; but they have in almost every case 
taken orders independently of any temporal ad- 
vantage to be gained thereby, and without needing 
a Clerical Fellowship to persuade them of their voca- 
tion. The evil is comparatively small at Cambridge, 
where Fellowships are open to laymen and clergy- 
men alike, although the former, if non-resident, are 
obliged to resign their Fellowships after a certain 
term of years; but at both Universities any class- 
preference is unfair,—as unfair as the preference 
which is given to the Church of England over the 
other religious denominations. These denomina- 
tions are, as we have lately heard, living “in a state 
of watchful jealousy” towards the Establishment ; 
and with all respect to Mr. Matthew Arnold, the 
educated opinion of England approves the justice 
of their claim. It will indeed be a strange anomaly 
if Nonconformists, Roman Catholics and Jews 
are admitted to the government of the Uni- 
versity, only to be brought face to face with a 
privileged body of Anglican clergymen. This, 
above all, is not only a sentimental grievance; it 
is not one which in the actual working corrects 
itself; it is as injurious in practice as it is unjus- 
tifiable in theory. If theology flourished in our 
Universities it would be different; if the tone of 
the clerical Fellows and the more clerical colleges 
were superior to the rest, there would be something 
to be said in favour of present restrictions. But 
theology can scarcely be said to exist at all in 
Oxford, and those colleges where clerical Fellow- 
ships abound are, as a rule, the most idle and the 
least distinguished portion of the University.} 








DICKENS, DE QUINCEY AND “THE MARCHIONESS.” 
July 9, 1870. 

Tue readers of the Athenewm may possibly not 
know that a passage in the ‘Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater’ seems to have suggested to 
our great novelist two, perhaps three, of the best- 
known of his characters in ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop. De Quincey, a runaway from the Manches- 
ter Grammar-School, on reaching London, applied 
to an advertising money-lender for an advance, 
and was referred to his representative, “an attor- 
ney, who called himself, on most days of the week, 
by the name of Brunell, but occasionally by the 
more common name of Brown,” who lived in a 
house that, from its air of desolation, “might be 
supposed to be tenantless.” Reduced to his last 
half-guinea, our opium-eater “ requested permission 
from Mr. Brunell to make use of his large house as 
a nightly asylum from the open air.” Here he finds 
the Marchioness. “I found, on taking possession 
of my new quarters, that the house already con- 
tained one single inmate, a poor, friendless child, 
apparently ten years old, but she seemed hunger- 
bitten; and sufferings of that sort often make 
children look older than they are. From this forlorn 
child I learned that she had slept and lived there 
alone for some time before I came; and great joy 
the poor creature expressed when she found that 
I was in future to be her companion through the 
hours of darkness. Whether this child were an 
illegitimate child of Mr. Brunell, or only a servant, 
I could not ascertain; she did not herself know, 
but certainly she was treated as a menial servant. 
Except when she was summoned to run upon some 
errand, she never emerged from the dismal Tartarus 
of the kitchen to the upper air, until my welcome 
knock towards nightfall called up her little trem- 
bling footsteps to the front door. 

Does not the following passage call up our well- 
beloved Sampson Brass, in all his moral ugliness ? 
—“ But who and what meantime was the master 
of the house himself? Reader, he was one of those 
anomalous practitioners in lower departments of 
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the law, who, on prudential reasons, or from neces- 
sity, deny entibon all indulgence in the luxury 
of a too delicate conscience. In many walks of 
life, a conscience is a more expensive incumbrance 
than a wife or a carriage; and, as people talk of 
‘laying down’ their carriages, so, | suppose, my 
friend Mr. Brunell had ‘ laid down’ his conscience.” 

The clerk to this light of the law is a Mr. 
Pyment. Is there not a suggestion of our dearest 
friend, Dick Swiveller, in the sentence describing 
this clerk ?—“ All which (observations of his precious 
employer) Pyment gave himself little trouble to 
answer, unless it happened he could do so with 
ludicrous effect.” Can any one doubt that we have 
here the outlines which the imagination of Dickens 
filled in and developed so marvellously ? 

W. C. Bennett, 








OUR AMERICAN LETTER. 
Boston, July 1, 1870. 

I HAVE never seen so profound or so general an 
emotion here as was called forth by the news of 
Dickens’s death, excepting that produced by the 
death of President Lincoln. In Boston, especially, 
the public grief was universal, and everywhere 
apparent, as well in the business streets as in the 
neighbourhood of the book-stores. In no American 
city had Dickens so many near friends, and in 
none was he more at home. All the book-stores 
displayed portraits of the great novelist festooned 
with crape ; and every countenance wore a gloom 
such as is only seen when there is a great public 
calamity. Many of the papers through the country 

with black edges; and all, as, far as I 
know, without exception, devoted the first place in 
their editorial columns to long and feeling laments. 
liven now, after a fortnight, the press teems with 
eulogies, discussions, anecdotes and recollections 
about him who has so often touched all our hearts. 
Doubtless there will ensue a more judicial tone, 
examining critically the merits of his works, and 
seeking to place him rightly in the roll of Eng- 
lish authors; but now the disposition of our 
writers is like that of him who is called upon to 
speak: beside a new-made grave. There was felt a 
very general satisfaction when we learned that 
Dickens was laid in Westminster Abbey, among 
your greatest worthies. One puritan clergyman 
in Boston refused to join in the general chorus of 
affectionate grief, and from his pulpit compared 
Dickens to Tom Paine, called his dining-room a 
“ gilded hall of dissipation,” and found occasion to 
conclude that because “he died with no word of 
repentance on his lips,” he could not have been a 
Christian. This has called forth a very indignant 
protest on all sides. It is proposed to erect a 
memorial in Central Park, New York, and proba- 
bly the project will be carried out; though it is 
not yet sufficiently matured to indicate what shape 
the memorial will take. Perhaps it will be a sort 
of Pantheon, peopled with sculptured figures of the 
favourite characters in the novels. Commemorative 
meetings have been held in many places; the sale 
of the novelist’s works has received a sudden 
impetus; the papers have abounded in por- 
traits and suddenly collated biographies; while 
more than one ‘ Life of Charles Dickens’ is already 
announced by enterprising Yankee authors who 
propose to turn an honest penny out of the great 
public disaster. 

The world of letters—or rather of book-making 
and book-selling—is unusually active for this 
season, for the publishers share largely in our fast- 
returning prosperity and recovery from the effects 
of the war. The sales of ‘Lothair’ have been 
quickened by the Goldwin Smith episode, and 
nearly 50,000 copies have been disposed of by the 
publishers. The thirtieth thousand of Miss Alcott’s 
*Old-Fashioned Girl’ is in the press, this result being 
reached in six weeks. The first volume of the new 
Boston magazine, Old and New, so well edited: by 
Edward Everett Hall, is completed, and is now 

ublished by Roberts Brothers. We are promised 
= this firm the new poem by Jean Ingelow in the 
autumn ; and the same house will bring out the 
silhouettes of Paul Konewka, about to be published 





in London. Costly as is Mr. Bryant’s translation 
of the Iliad, it has proved financially a profitable 
venture, having already more than recouped Fields, 
Osgood & Co., and having been received with ap- 
probation by the critics. Our scholars claim that 
in Bryant’s Iliad and Longfellow’s Dante we have 
produced renderings of the classics worthy of a 
place among the greatest English translations. 
Authors and publishers here, as well as with you, 
are now looking forward to and preparing for the 
full season. Longfellow and Lowell remain at their 
beautiful homes in Cambridge the year round, and 
it is easy to see why they are not tempted away. 
Higginson is at Newport ; Aldrich is at the seaside ; 
Bryant, still hale, hearty, and vigorous, at past 
threescore and ten, is enjoying his rural stay on 
Long Island; Holmes is still to be seen in our 
Boston streets, not yet having found a summer 
nook. All of these are reported to be preparing 
something for the autumn. Bayard Taylor, the 
traveller and poet, is translating ‘ Faust.’ Dr. 
Holland, the author of ‘ Katrine,’ has assumed the 
editorship of the Hours at Home magazine, and 
Parke Godwin that of Putnam’s Magazine. The 
announcement that Charles Reade proposes to give 
readings from his works in America creates great 
satisfaction here, and he must be encouraged by the 
evidences of it. No English novelist, excepting 
Dickens, is so popular. His last novel, ‘Put Your- 
self in His Place, was issued simultaneously by 
four large houses, and its sales by each already 
count by tens of thousands. Doubtless one reason 
of his popularity lies in the kindly manner in which 
he always refers to us. 

A remarkable portrait of Emerson in his younger 
days, painted by David Scott, of Edinburgh, is 
about to be purchased by subscription, and placed 
in the Athenzeum, at present the principal Art- 
museum in Boston. There is a project to estab- 
lish here an Art-museum which shall be worthy of 
the name, our people having a decided taste for 
Art. The sum of 400,000 dollars has already been 
raised; a single subscription amounted to 25,000 
dollars. The building will be placed on the site of 
the “ Peace Jubilee Coliseum ” of last year. General 
Cernola, at present American Consul at Cyprus, 
has, as you know, discovered the site of the ancient 
Temple of Golgos ; and hasexcavated many precious 
relics, among others colossal statues, antique glass- 
ware, bronzes and jewels. A subscription is 
actively going forward here to purchase the whole 
colleetion for the new Art-museum. A decided 
acquisition to the collection of the Athenzum is an 
outline of a painting by Paul Delaroche, ‘ Christ 
consoling the Afflicted’ 

Mr. Fechter is to take charge of one of our 
theatres in the autumn. G. M. T. 








Literary Gossip. 
Mr. Mitt is at work on a new edition of 
his “ Logic”; and Miss Helen Taylor is said 
to be editing the posthumous works of Buckle. 


Amone the contributors to the forthcoming 
book of the Palestine Exploration Fund, whose 
names were given last week, should have been 
mentioned the Dean of Westminster, who has 
undertaken to write the Introduction to the 
work. 

WE hear that when Prof. Tyndall and Mr. 
Deutsch were objected to as candidates for 
honorary degrees by a Member of the Heb- 
domadal Council on grounds of orthodoxy, 
the Chancellor consented to the withdrawal of 
their names only with the view of protecting 
such eminent persons against the possible 
slight to which the narrowness of some of the 
members might have exposed them. On the 
discussion of the question in the Council several 
of the most eminent members, headed by the 
Dean of Christ Church, protested against the 
action which had been taken by the member 
before referred to, and then left the room. 





Mr. HALLIWELL is making progress with hig 
‘about ten folio volumes,” which will illustrate 
the life of Shakspeare and the history of the 
Early English stage. The compiler will be glad 
to receive any information that is nev, in refer- 
ence to the above subjects, 


TueE Society of Arts have written, through 
their Secretary, to Lord Hartington, to protest 
against the definition of a newspaper given in 
the Post-Office Bill. It involves the paper 
“not being stitched.” The Council suggest 
that the requirement should be—a periodical 
publication “appearing at intervals of not 
more.than seven days.” 


Messrs. RivineTon will publish on Monday 
next, an account of the Ober Ammergau 
Passion Play, by the Rev. M. M‘Coll, who 
wrote the account of it in the Times. 


We have to chronicle the death, in the 
eightieth year of his age, of Mr. Murdo Young, 
who was for many years proprietor of the Sun. 


Mr. J. C. Broven has just been appointed 
to the Librarian’s post at the London Insti- 
tution ;—an office once held by Porson. 


Tue Harleian Society, which is only a year 
old, has commenced its intended series of 
genealogical works with the publication of the 
Visitation of London in the year 1568. The 
Visitation was taken by Cooke (Clarencieux). 
It has been since augmented with Descents 
and Arms. The whole is ably edited by Dr. 
J. J. Howard and Mr. G. J. Armytage, from 
the MS. in the Harleian collection in the 
British Museum. Among the members of this 
society there are several ladies, English and 
American. 


THE new volume of the Chandos Classics 
contains the Legendary Ballads of England 
and Scotland. It is carefully edited by Mr. J. G. 
Roberts, who has done well in showing that 
some of the heroes of old song, Gilderoy for 
instance, were vulgar thieves, or worse, to 
whom undeserved honours have been paid by 
the bards, 

WE have received a letter from Mr. James 
Gibson, of Liverpool, on the subject of the 
Kilmarnock Burns, in which he states that the 
sale of the ‘‘ American edition,” each copy being 


‘marked as such, will not interfere with the 


value of the original fac-simile, which is already, 
he says, selling for double the cost price. 


Dr. Orpert, the brother of M. Oppert, of 
Paris, now assistant librarian at Windsor, and 
a zealous orientalist, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Superintendent of the 
Oriental School in the Punjab University. It 
will be noted that the new arrangements in 
the extension of collegiate institutions in India 
will strengthen our Indian oriental school, and 
in so far maintain the reputation of our whole 
linguistic school. 


BerorE Mr. Crookes wrote his work on Beet- 
Root Sugar, two editions of a book on the same 
subject, by Mr. Baruchsen, the well-known 
Liverpool merchant, had passed through the 
press. To the latter writer belongs the merit 
of having first drawn serious attention to a 
very important subject. 

TimE was when the Government of India 
looked upon newspapers with horror, and de- 
ported James Silk Buckingham as the worst 
of the inimical caste of “interlopers.” Now it 
justly regards newspapers as great instruments 
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of education, and bestows liberal encourage- 
ment on them in ways not needed in Europe. 
The collector of Ahmedabad, Mr. Borrodaile, 
a distinguished member of the Civil Service, 
with a view to promote the cause, is about to 
print and publish a newspaper in his own 
office. This is to contain local news and ori- 
ginal articles. 

Tae new school of Ottoman Law at Con- 
stantinople we find to be, as we stated, a plan 
for promoting the study of the new Codes, 
and ultimately for limiting greatly the old or 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence. The eourse pro- 
vided includes the Ottoman Civil Code (as yet 
incomplete), the Rural Code, the Penal Code, 
the Commercial Code, the Maritime Code, and 
the various codes and regulations of Procedure. 
These codes are adaptations of Turkish law to 
the French Codes. The Government hopes to 
kill two birds with one stone : first, the Ulema, 
and then the Consular courts of the various 
nations. Except the English and American 
courts, the Consular courts generally proceed 
on the French Codes, or modifications of them. 


In reference to the point in dispute between 
Mr. Cooke Taylor and the Editor of the 
Dublin University Magazine, the latter has 
sent us a form of “author’s receipt,” which 
would seem to show that when such a receipt 
is given the purchaser of an article may use it 
as often as he pleases and wherever he pleases. 


ANOTHER work on women, by an Italian 
lady, is announced—‘ Lo Sviluppo Fisico e 
Morale della Donna,’—a volume of sketches 
published at Turin by the Signora Giuseppina 
Ferraris Miroglio di Moncestino. 

Reapines from the poets seem to be fast 
becoming as popular abroad as in London. At 
the Salle Gerson (Sorbonne), Madame Ernst 
gave, last week, an interesting ‘Lecture 
Poétique.’ 


Signor Aucusto PreRANTONT'’s work—‘ La 
Questione Anglo-Americana dell’ Alabama’ 
—which discusses various points of Inter- 
national Law with reference to the Alabama, 
has just been translated into English. 


Pror. Artitio Portroxi has contributed to 
the July number of the Rivista Europea an 
interesting collection of letters of Torquato 
Tasso, hitherto unpublished. These letters, 
twenty-nine in number, he discovered, together 
with two Sonnets and a Madrigal, amongst the 
historical reeords of Mantua. Four of the 
letters were written previous to Tasso’s im- 
prisonment; the fifth is dated the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1585, from Santa Anna itself, and was 
written a short time before his liberation ; the 
rest are all subsequent to his release. These 
letters would form a valuable addition to a 
second edition of Signor Cesare Guasti’s 
‘Epistolario’ of Tasso. 

Aw excellent Italian version of Charles 
Dickens’s ‘The Cricket on the Hearth’ has 
been written by Signora Grazia Mancini 
Pierantoni. 

Tue New York Watton says that “many of 
the American publishers, all the authors, and 
all the intelligent and honest men and women 
who have thought the thing out, wish an 
international copyright law to be passed.” 


Mer. J. L. Sretey, Librarian of Harvard 


College, will edit the sketches of the first 250 
graduates of which we spoke last week. 





A BENEDICTINE named Baschet, already 
known for his researches in the Archives 
of Venice, has published a work on the history 
of the Secret Tribunal of that city, in which 
he has drawn largely upon the despatches of 
the ambassadors of the Venetian republic. 
The accounts of the reporters employed by 
these able but not too scrupulous gentlemen 
are very interesting. Madame the Marquise 
Orsina, who filled that important post when 
Rainieri Zen was ambassador at Rome in the 
time of Pope Gregory the Fifteenth, is an 
important figure. M. Baschet is now engaged 
on a reporter of a later date, the too-famous 
Casanova. It may be noted that the book has 
rather a tendency to whitewash the Inquisition. 


Putnam’s Magazine, in an article on Disraeli 
as a statesman and a novelist, says that 
‘Lothair’ “alone in the realms of English 
fiction is worthy to be named alongside of 
‘Wilhelm Meister’”! 


Mr. Starr Kine, the American writer, 
after whom is named one of the grandest of 
American mountains, has published a work 
on the White Hills of New Hampshire, the 
“Granite State.” Another book upon the same 
subject has been written by Mr. Willey, brother 
of the head of the family destroyed by the 
great landslip of 1826 at the “ Notch.” 

In reviewing ‘My School-boy Friends’ we 
accidentally omitted to mention the name of 
Mr. Ascott Hope, the author. 








SCIENCE 
The Scriptural Account of Creation indicated 
by the Teaching of Science; or, a New 

Method of reconciling the Mosaic and Geo- 

logical Records of Creation. By the Rev. 

William Paul, D.D. (Nisbet & Co.) 

The Week of Creation. By George Warington. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue general scope of Dr. Paul’s work will be 
understood from the statement that “he is 
convinced that the Scripture record, correctly 
interpreted, is not only not contradicted, as 
has been assumed, but corroborated, by the 
teachings of science. He aecepts, on the one 
hand, the narrative of Moses in its literal sense, 
as given in his own words ; and, on the other, 
the admitted facts of geology, as stated in the 
words of the most eminent geologists ; and he 
finds in these facts a confirmation of Biblical 
history.” 

The two great points on which he insists 
are, that there is no immediate sequence 
between the events described in verses 1 and 
2 of the first chapter of Genesis ; and, secondly, 
that the Mosaic cosmogony includes only the 
human period. Dr. Paul labours to show, and 
we think successfully, that we may, without 
undue wresting of the passage, assume an 
indefinitely long interval between the first two 
verses. Accordingly, we are told that Moses 
passes over, without comment, the whole of 
the Paleozvic and Mesozoic epochs, and that the 
expression “ without form and void” is applied 
to the state of the world very late in the 
Kainozoic epoch; in fact, during or imme- 
diately after the boulder-drift formation. We 
gather that Dr. Paul considers that at this 
time the pre-existing Fauna and Flora were 
approximately exterminated by a universal 
frozen ocean. Agassiz has, indeed, shown that 





the extension of glacial influence was much 
greater than had been supposed by geologists ; 
but few will agree with the author that the 
whole earth was nearly simultaneously covered 
with water, and fewer still will agree with him 
that changes in the relative level of land and ocean 
“may be accounted for by the rising and sub- 
sidence of the sea, as well as by the subsidence 
and emergeuce of the land.” It appears to us 
that Dr. Paul entertains very abnormal notions 
concerning changes in physical geography. 
According to him, the icy ocean which covered 
the face of the earth is quietly got rid of ‘ by 
the sudden retreat of the waters,”—no hint 
being given of the place to which they retired, 
—‘but it is less easy to account for the phe- 
nomenon by a sudden bodily elevation of the 
land.” After the disappearance of these waters, 
the present Fauna and Flora are said to have 
been introduced, together with man—there 
being no traces of man till the post-Tertiary 
system. 

We think Dr. Paul’s method of reconciling 
the Mosaic and geological records not satisfac- 
tory, because it rests entirely on the assumed 
geological youth of the human race—a position 
becoming more and more untenable as phy- 
sical research advances: for instance, in the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India for 
1868, Dr. Oldham describes an agate flake (of 
human Workmanship), found by Mr. Wynne 
in the deposits—believed to be of Pleiocene 
age—of the Upper Godavery. If the age of 
this agate flake be confirmed, Dr. Paul’s theo- 
ries simply crumble to nothing. 

Dr. Paul has not always been happy in col- 
lecting paleontological facts. He places the 
lowest forms of life in the Silurian period; 
thus entirely ignoring the Cambrian Fauna, 
and the fossils that have been found in Lau- 
rentian rocks. He also rashly asserts that 
there were no mammals till Tertiary times ; 
whilst Sir Charles Lyell enumerates fourteen 
species in the middle Purbeck oolite, and four 
in the great oolite beds. 

Although we are not converts to Dr. Paul’s 
opinions, and hardly consider his geology 
quite trustworthy, we look upon his book as 
an interesting addition to theologico-geological 
literature. 1t seems, however, quite obvious 
that geology is not yet in a state to render the 
attainment of Dr. Paul’s object practicable. 

Mr. Warington has made rather a clever, 
but not altogether successful, attempt to prove 
that the opening passages of Genesis contain 
a nucleus of geological teaching, which only 
requires a little delicate manipulation to bring 
the reader fully up to the most advanced posi- 
tion of contemporary science. The work is 
naturally divided into three parts: a critical 
examination of the original text ; aconsideration 
of the scope of the passages; and, thirdly, a 
comparison of the teachings of Genesis and 
inductive science. 

Mr. Warington boldly faces the difficulties 
of his task: he considers the Biblical cos- 
mogony a “professed revelation of otherwise 
unknown natural facts, whose narration as 
facts is an essential part of the purpose in 
view.” This narrative, however, being intend- 
ed primarily for unscientific readers, is couched 
in language dealing only with natural appear- 
ances. The teaching of the cosmogony is shown 
to involve a certain number of principles of 
natural theology ; in some of these, no clashing 
with geology ia possible, because this latter in 
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no way treats of them: as, for instance, the 
“‘ dependence of all things upon God”; while 
in others the expression of the quasi-scientific 
truth with which they are associated is so 
vague as to accord with almost any geological 
theory whatever. ‘“God’s time of working ”— 
the six days of Creation—is a difficulty not so 
easily evaded. The discrepancy in this respect 
between scientific teaching and the declarations 
in Genesis is, doubtlessly,.diminished by Mr. 
Warington, but we think by taking most of 
the meaning out of the latter. “The ‘days’ 
of the description are ordinary human days; 
the ‘days’ of the reality were Divine days.” 
They are what the author calls “representative ” 
days; that is, the term “‘day” in the cosmogony 
must be treated as “arm” or “eye” in the 
Biblical expressions ‘“God’s arm,” ‘ God's 
eye.” We question whether Mr. Warington’s 
theory will be widely accepted; indeed, his 
work, like most of the same kind, shows how 
utterly futile must be the attempt to reconcile 
the Mosaic with the geological cosmogony, 
until Biblical scholars on the one hand, and 
geologists on the other, can give a definite idea 
of what their respective studies teach in these 
matters. 








On the Application of Cast and Wrought Iron 
to Building Purposes. By Sir William 
Fairbairn, Bart., C.E. F.R.S. Fourth Edi- 
tion, with Additions. (Longmans & Co.) 

THE first edition of Sir W. Fairbairn’s treatise 
on the strength of iron was published in 1854. 
At that date the author, whose memory will 
be honourably associated with that of the 
Stephensons and other founders of our existing 
school of civil engineers, “endeavoured to 
collect the sum of our practical knowledge 
on the use of iron, in its combination with 
other materials, in the construction of fire- 
proof buildings.” To the second edition, pub- 
lished in 1857, was added a section on wrought- 
iron bridges, together with “the plans and 
general outline of designs for crossing the 
Rhine at Cologne with a wrought-iron bridge, 
which, although fully prepared, were not 
carried out.” In the third edition, published in 
1864, attention was more especially directed 
to “the extended distribution of wrought iron 
in all its forms and appliances.” “ Rolled-iron 
joists, similar to those so extensively used by 
French architects,” are highly recommended ; 
and we have the results of experimental inves- 
tigation of wrought-iron bridges on the lattice 
principle, in the shape of “ formule from which 
to calculate the positions and strains on the 
struts and tension bars of these important 
structures.” 

“Tn this age of progress,” writes Sir William, 
“when new discoveries in science are making 
their appearance in periodical succession, it is 
essentially necessary that works of practical 
science should keep pace with every improve- 
ment as it successively rises to the surface. 
From 1845 to 1850 the value of our wrought- 
iron constructions was not only unknown, but 
the gradual introduction of this new material 
was attended by doubts and fears, until the 
completion of these gigantic structures inaugu- 
rated its use, and established a new era 
in malleable iron constructions.” To keep the 
character of his work up to the advanced 
knowledge of the day, the author has added, 
in the fourth edition now before us, an “ expe- 





rimental inquiry into the durability of wrought- 
iron beams and girders, the influence of the 
force of impact and a long series of changes of 
variable loads affecting their ultimate powers 
of resistance.” ‘In this edition there will also 
be found experimental researches on the pro- 
perties of steel and homogeneous iron, to which 
the architect and engineer may safely refer; 
and as these investigations have reference to a 
material which may ultimately take the place 
of iron where security and strength are required, 
the author has no hesitation ‘in submitting it 
to the consideration of his readers.” 

From this glance at the growth, or rather 
the accretion, of the volume before us, it will 
be seen that its value is rather practical and 
historic than literary and purely didactic. It 
is a work of a temporary and progressive charac- 
ter, valuable to the mechanical student, as 
showing the facts ascertained from time to time 
by actual experiment, the mode in which these 
experiments have been conducted and the 
facts educed, and the formule which contain 
the simplest expressions of the practical results. 
Until the subject of any distinct branch of 
inquiry has been thoroughly exhausted this 
mode of treatment is one that possesses great 
advantages. It calls upon the reader to aid in 
the researches of the writer, to enter his work- 
shop or laboratory, to observe his process of 
putting Nature to the question, and to test 
and check the results. At the same time, this 
procedure has its defects: time is lost, and 
work is performed which has to be done over 
again. Thus Sir William Fairbairn says (page 
169), “Our knowledge of the properties of 
wrought-iron beams and girders may be con- 
sidered as still very imperfect, and confined 
within an exceedingly narrow compass. The 
discovery and development of new principles 
in the application of wrought-iron beams, as 
deduced from the experiments, has rendered 
some of the instructions given in the report 
almost nugatory.” As a practical handbook 
and as a record of the history of investigation 
Sir William’s treatise will long maintain its 
value. But for that masterly grasp of the entire 
subject, clear division of its leading laws, and 
orderly definition of the rules that should 
guide the engineer in the employment of iron 
and steel, which should characterize a great 
standard work on iron-work, we have yet to 
look to the future. Especially is elucidation 
required on the subject of the relations existing 
between iron and carbon, and on the curious 
fact that the strength of the metal is increased 
first by the withdrawal, and secondly by the 
partial restoration of the non-metallic element. 

The difference between a practical and a 
theoretical formula has to be borne constantly 
in mind by writers on applied mechanics. The 
aim of Sir W. Fairbairn, in the first instance, 
was ‘‘almost exclusively practical”; that is 
to say, the original design of the work was to 
supply experimental knowledge of the resistance 
of iron, under its different modes of manufac- 
ture, to crushing and to tensile strain, and the 
effect produced, under given circumstances, on 
its elasticity. Thus Sir William almost apolo- 
gizes for introducing a theoretical investigation, 
by the Astronomer Royal, “On the Law of 
Strains on Beams” (page 285), and quotes an 
investigation, by Mr. Pole, of general formule 
applicable to the Torksey Bridge, “rather to 
stimulate experimental inquiry than to imply 
reliance on his conclusions.” The suspicion 





shown by the man whose education is chief 
practical of the procedures of mathematical 
investigation is no less characteristic, than jg 
the disposition often evinced by the mathema- 
tician to deduce laws of practice from assumed 
data not derived from direct experiment. The 
man who is thoroughly educated knows the 
need, and the limit, of each description of 
inquiry, no less than the importance of avoid- 
ing any confusion between observed facts and 
deduced laws, under the one general term of 
formule. Those portions of Sir W. Fairbairn’s 
book which most closely adhere to the original 
design are those which will be most valued by 
the engineer. 

The reference to the proposal for crossing 
the Rhine at Cologne has no proper place in 
a work on the strength of iron. It is not even 
an account of an actual structure, from which 
experimental knowledge might be derived, 
Most of us whose attention has been called to 
the subject are aware of the mode in which 
more than one foreign Government has endea- 
voured to avail itself of the services of English 
engineers, and has thrown away the orange 
when they thought they had sucked it dry. 
In the case of the proposed Rhine Bridge, 
however, we find only an instance of the still 
more common and somewhat less inexcusable 
preference which ministers and other officials, 
out of England, are apt to give to the inferior 
services of their own countrymen over the 
superior services offered by strangers. We have 
no doubt as to the great superiority of Sir 
William Fairbairn’s plan over that proposed by 
Herr Oberbaurath Leutze ; but, so long as the 
former remains in the condition of an estimated 
but uncommenced project, it is rather out of 
place in a treatise on the strength of iron-work. 

In a work of which so great a part is occu 
pied by descriptions of various combinations 
of iron and of brick-work, it is a great defect 
that no notice should have been taken of the 
effect of different kinds of cement on the dura- 
bility of iron. The subject is one on which we 
are in possession of some definite and most 
important information; and yet it is one 
which has received so little attention, as a rule, 
from civil engineers, that we have seen, within 
the last few months, the future destruction of 
an important iron tube as carefully provided 
for as if the object of the designer had been to 
limit its term of existence. Military engineers 
are aware of instances where walls have been 
actually thrown down by the irresistible force 
of rust, accruing on the hoop-iron which had 
been bonded into the brickwork with the inten- 
tion of giving additional tenacity to the struc- 
ture. On the other hand, we have distinct 
proof of the absolute protection to iron given 
by Roman cement. It is not the place to enter 


| into the subject here ; but should Sir W. Fair- 


bairn’s work reach, as no doubt it will, a fifth 
edition, we hope that his practical sagacity 
will be directed to counsel the avoidance of 
a danger which may prove more serious than 
even the misuse of a formula. 

As a contribution, and a chief contribution, 
to our knowledge of the historic development 
of iron structures, and as a repertory of most of 
the experiments made, in this country, for the 
guidance of the engineer in this respect, the 
work of Sir William Fairbairn deserves hearty 
commendation. The literature of the forge and 
the foundry is no less important to national 
progress than the literature of Art; and the 
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yoice of the practical man has a ring of its 
own, which his fellow-workmen at once recog- 
nize. The patient and earnest labours of Sir 
W. Fairbairn have not been unrewarded, and 
will not soon be forgotten. 








A New Star Atlas. By kK. A. Proctor, B.A. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Aut maps of the stars must necessarily be more or 
less distorted. The object of an atlas-maker is to 
reduce this distortion to the least possible, without 
unduly increasing the number of the maps em- 
ployed. Mr. Proctor’s choice both of the number of 
maps and of the method of projection is judicious. 
The maps are so made that the whole of the distor- 
tion takes place along concentric circles drawn 
round the centre of each map, and there is no dis- 
tortion along the radii of these circles. Measured 
along any one of these circles, the relative distance 
of any two stars is greater in the map than in the 
heavens, and this excess increases as we proceed 
from the centre to the circumference of the map, 
but in no case does it exceed one-thirteenth of the 
whole distance. The maps are thus eminently well 
calculated to convey at a glance a correct impres- 
sion as to the relative positions of the stars, and at 
no point are they absolutely misleading. This is a 
piece of praise which can be given to hardly any 
other maps of the stars with which we are ac- 
quainted. Since this is the case, we cannot help 
regretting that so much prominence has been given 
to the various lines of reference, for right-ascension, 
declination, &c., which distract the eye from follow- 
ing the marked stellar distributions, which the 
general plan and the method of projection of these 
maps is otherwise so well calculated to display. 
We sincerely hope that, if Mr. Proctor makes a 
re-issue of these maps, he will, if possible, make the 
lines and letters less prominent, which could be 
done by making them of a shade of blue a very 
little darker than that of the ground of the map 
itself. The atlas is a useful contribution to descrip- 
tive astronomy; and we believe that this alteration 
would much increase its power of diffusing right 
notions of the configuration of the heavens. We are 
very glad that Mr. Proctor has left out all pictures 
of the “constellations.” We hope that next time 
he will omit these monsters also from the index- 
maps, for they have all the injurious effects without 
any of the compensating advantages of prominent 
meridians and declination circles. 


Geometrical Optics, applied to the Use of the Higher 
Classes in Schools. By Osmund Airy, one of the 
Mathematical Masters of Wellington College. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tuts book is carefully and lucidly written, and 

rendered as simple as possible by the use in all 

cases of the most elementary form of investigation 
applicable. We cannot do better than quote the 

first words of the author’s preface :—“ This is, I 

imagine, the first time that any attempt has been 

made to adapt the subject of geometrical optics to 
the reading of the higher classes in our good 

schools. That this should be so is the more a 

matter for remark, since the subject would appear 

to be peculiarly fitted for such an adaptation.” 

We sincerely hope that the book may find its way 

into the higher classes of some of our schools, in 

which the application of mathematics to real and 
useful problems is far too much neglected. The 
use and significance of mathematical formule can 
seldom be appreciated until they are applied to 
some of the facts of Nature; and when a mathe- 
matical artifice is brought before the pupil, as sug- 
ested by some corresponding peculiarity in the 
ts to which it is applied, that which previously 
would have been a mere matter for memory now 
becomes a process which he can definitely appre- 
ciate, and for which he can see the reason. There is no 
stage, however elementary, in which the applications 
of mathematics may not be taught, and this little 
book before us is astep in the right direction. The 
union of the teaching of mathematics with that of 
physical science is one of the greatest reforms 
required in the education of the present time. 





Microscopical Manipulation. By W. T. Suffolk. 
(Gillmann.) 

Tuis is a book which it would have been better not 
to have printed. To amateurs, who are unacquainted 
with the use of the microscope, it may afford some 
information as to the cutting of glass with a 
diamond, or the mounting of slides, and the pro- 
perties of Canada balsam. But we cannot conceive 
why the author’ evil genius prompted him to 
display in the chapter on polarized light his very 
great ignorance of a topic not necessarily con- 
nected with the subject of his book. The chapter 
is too full of errors and misconceptions to merit 
any more particular notice. People should not 
undertake to teach what they do not know. Most 
of the plates are good. 


The Science of Building ; an Elementary Treatise on 
the Principles of Construction, especially adapted 
to the Requirements of Architectural Students. 
By E. Windham Tarn, M.A. _ Illustrated. 
(Lockwood & Co.) 

Unper an ambitious and inappropriate title, Mr. 

Tarn has given us a modest and valuable book 

of reference for the student. The object of the 

author has been, he tells us in the preface, to 
introduce the Student of Architecture to a general 
outline of the scientific subjects connected with 
his profession, an acquaintance with which can 
at present only be obtained by the perusal of a 
large number of works by various authorities. The 
work is intended for the use of those whose mathe- 
matical attainments do not extend beyond mere 
elementary geometry and algebra. The higher 
mathematics are therefore avoided. The formule 
contained in the book, although in some cases 
rather cumbrous, will be found perfectly intelligible 
and available by the class for whom they are 
intended. The Contents of the volume comprise 
a chapter on mechanical principles, followed by 
others on retaining walls, arches and cupolas, 
building stones, timber, iron, and water contained 
in vessels and pipes. A useful table of some of 
the principal materials used in this country for 
building purposes is appended, which shows in 
parallel columns the specific gravity, taking water 
at 1000, and the weight of a cubic foot of 
the material in pounds avoirdupois. The work is 
rather practical than educational. But the student 
who wishes to know how the author arrives at the 
rules which he formulates, is referred to satisfactory 
authorities. The “wood engravings” are only 
diagrams. They are executed in white lines on 

a black ground, and are very clear and distinct ; 

and the relief afforded by the contrast between the 

cuts and the letter-press is agreeable to the eye. 

In fact, mathematics are, to a certain extent, made 

easy by this work to the non-mathematical mind. 

We have pleasure in thus recommending a volume 

which must be said to supply a deficiency, and 

that in a manner fairly adequate to the require- 
ments of the case. The compass within which so 
much definite information has been kept, is such 
as to add to the value of the work. Mr. Tarn 
departs from his usual accuracy in saying that 

“ having ascertained the specific gravity of a body, 

we are at once made acquainted with many of its 
roperties, as its hardness, density, weight, &c.” 

Density means much the same thing as specific 
gravity ; weight is a question of quantity ; and 
hardness is not proportioned to either ; as may be 
seen by a reference to the weight of a cube foot of 
milled lead compared to that of a cube foot of 
crown glass, in the table before mentioned. 








INDEX TO THE PATENTS. 

As areader at the Patent Office Library of several 
years’ standing, perhaps you will allow me to suggest 
to “P. P.” that it is not a bad plan, before stating 
a grievance, to find out that it really exists. The 
first object which meets the eye of the visitor on 
entering the Patent Office Library, is a table, on 
which are arranged the indexes of the Patents, from 
the year 1617 up to 4 o’clock of the previous after- 
noon. The indexes of the “ Patent Rolls” (which 
are not in the Patent Office at all, but at the Public 
Record Office) were published in 1854. If “P. P.” 





will only pay a visit to the Patent Office Library 
with a “definite object” in view, I can promise 
that he will meet with every facility for ascertaining 
what “our patentees” have been doing for the last 
250 years. Dr. A. ADRIANI. 








Science Gossip. 


Branpt, the Russian naturalist, has been elected 
a Correspondent of the Académie des Sciences in 
the section of Zoology. Mr. Darwin was also a can- 
didate. After two ballots M. Brandt had twenty- 
two votes, and Mr. Darwin sixteen. 

Pror. Sxccut has shown that the apparent dis- 
lacement in the dome of St. Peter’s, which a 

rench traveller recently made considerable noise 

about, is, in reality, no cause for alarm, and has 
pointed out that it is only one of the several slight 
irregularities which a close examination reveals in 
the enormous building. He remarks that while the 
inclination unfits St. Peter’s for a trigonometrical 
station, it indicates no instability in the structure. 
The traveller was also mistaken in thinking his 
observation a new one, for the inclination is men- 
tioned in a book printed in 1694. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of Owens College, 
Manchester, held on Thursday, the 7th inst., the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Prof. W. 
Jack, M.A., was filled up by the appointment of 
Dr. Balfour Stewart, Superintendent of the Kew 
Observatory, to the Senior Professorship; and of 
James Thomson Bottomley, Esq. M.A., Demon- 
strator and Lecturer in Natural Philosophy in 
King’s College, London, to the Junior Professorship 
of Natural Philosophy. Dr. Stewart was also 
appointed Director of the Physical Laboratory 
which is about to be established in the College. 

THE copperplates of Audubon’s ‘ Birds of Ame- 
rica’ are for sale at New York. 

Mr. BaiLey WALKER, of Manchester, is engaged 
on an attempt to bring about a certain amount of 
fusion between various scientific, religious, educa- 
tional and other societies, so far as their working 
expenses are concerned. We wish that the thing 
may be done, but neither expect that it will be 
done nor know whether Mr. Walker is the right 
man for the attempt. 

WE may report progress as to the instruction of 
Indian women in midwifery. In the Medical Col- 
lege Hospital at Calcutta-there is a class of twelve; 
and in the Mitford Hospital at Dacca three. Besides 
paying the female pupils, the Government has hit 
upon the novel idea of paying female patients a 
daily stipend to attend the hospital. 

For education and the purchase of school-books 
among the Naga Hill Tribes, the Indian Govern- 
ment has only made the miserable provision of 
101. per month,—a deficit measure. 

Measvres have at length been taken for the 
reservation of fish in the canals of India by 
imiting the meshes of the nets. 

An Agricultural Institute is being constructed 
near Lima, in Peru, for which the estate of San 
Martin has been acquired. Seeds and plants are 
being purchased in Chile. 

One of the geographical difficulties for South 
America is the change of the names of places. Carita 
de Mocke, a natural harbour, is to be re-named 
Puerto Salaverry, and to replace the dangerous 

rt of Huanchaco, for some centuries the haven 
of the city of Trujillo, in Peru. 

Tue Indian Government finds that it cannot 
afford to pay so liberally as heretofore for slaying 
tigers and wild beasts, and besides distributing 
strychnine to poison tigers as a substitute for rifle 
balls, it has now patronized a cheap tiger-trap, 
made of the old muskets, each with a few yards of 
string. In Scinde all rewards for killing jackals, 
snakes and some other vermin have been with- 
drawn. 

Pror. PELLEGRINO STRoBEL, of the University 
of Parma, has published an eeating, 20 
entitled ‘Relazione della Gita da San los a 
Mendoza, effettuato nei mesi di Gennaio e Febbraio 
del 1866,’ with a map and illustrative plates, 
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Dorror G. CossavELLA has written a capital 
biography of Professor Macedonio Melloni, of 
Parma, the inventor of the thermo-multiplicator, 
and the author of many important works on physical 
science. 


Pror. Domenico Racona, the Director of the 
Royal Meteorological Observatory of Modena, has 
written a work entitled ‘Le Nevicate in Ottobre,’ 
to explain the early falls of snow in Italy, and 
especially the heavy fall of snow which took place 
at Modena on the 28th of October, 1869. The 
Rivista Europea states that such an event has not 
occurred since the year 1528, The work also con- 
tains interesting remarks on the different charac- 
teristics of the climate of the neighbouring towns 
of Modena and Bologna. 


Tue Natural History Society of East Prussia 
at Konigsberg has issued its tenth annual series of 
essays and proceedings. The Transactions of 1868- 
1869 contain interesting articles by Dr. Zaddach 
on the Tertiary Formation of Samland; by 
J. Schumann on Prussian Diatoms ; by Dr. Cas- 

ry on Botanical Subjects; and by Drs. Behrendt, 
Rchvefferdecker, &c., on various scientific and 
social subjects. The plates which accompany these 
articles are very beautifully executed. 

Pror. Sesastiano Morrura has received a 
prize from the Academy of Sciences, for his work 
entitled ‘Relazione sulle Origini dei Giacimenti 
di Zolfo in Sicilia.’ 

Pror. E. Sror’s work ‘On the Tertiary Strata 
of Montegibeo and its Neighbourhood’ has been 
translated into Italian by Signor Giovanni Canes- 
trini, under the title of ‘ Intorno ai Strati Terziarii 
e Superiori di Montegibeo e Vicinanze’ (Modena). 

Tae second part of Prof. Giovanni Canestrini’s 
excellent work on Zoology and Comparative Ana- 
tomy, ‘ Compendio di Zoologia ed Anatomia Com- 

ta, Parte 2da, Molluschini e Artopodi’ (Brigola, 
ilan), has just been published. 

Count Latour, the Italian Consul at Yeddo, 
has just published at Milan an Italian translation 
of a Japanese manual on the treatment and rearing 
of silk-worms. 

Pror. Domentco Racona has published the 
interesting paper on atmospherical electricity which 
he read last December at the Academy of Sciences 
and Fine Arts of Modena. 

Tue May number of the Bollettino della Societa 
Geografica Italiana contains an interesting col- 
lection of Letters written in French by the unfor- 
tunate traveller, Miss Alexina Tinné to Ali Riza, 
the Pasha of Tripoli. These letters were written 
only a very short time before her shocking murder. 

Art Zurich, the question of admitting female stu- 
dents to a share of the highest scientific education, 
and of university diplomas, seems likely to be 
practically solved. At present, fourteen ladies 
attend the lectures of the Faculty of Medicine 
concurrently with the male students; and last 
year two ladies, one Russian and the other English, 


sed their examination for the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. 








PINE ARTS 


——p 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION will CLOSE 
on SATURDAY, July 30th. Admission (from 8 a.m. till 7 p.m), One 
Shilling ; Catal e, One Shilling.— During the Last Week, beginning 
July 25th, the Admission will be Sixpence and the Catalogue Sixpence. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on SATUR- 
DAY, July the 30th.—5, Pall Mall STHA from Nine till Seven.—Ad- 


mittance, ls. WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 





The INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER - COLOURS will 
CLOSE their THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION on 
SATURDAY, the 30th inst.—Gallery, 53, Pall Mall West, Upen Daily 
from Nine till Dusk.— Admission, ls. ; Catalogue. 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 





NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 39, Old Bond Street.—EXHI- 
BITION of WORKS by Old Masters and deceased British Artists 
NOW OPEN.— Admission, 1s. T. J. GULLICK, Hon. Sec. 





GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including * Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Mo- 
wat * *Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘ Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 

—UPEN from Ten til! Six.—Admission, 1s. 











The Arts in the Middle Ages, and at the Period 
of the Renaissance. By Paul Lacroix (Bib- 
liophile Jacob). Lllustrated with Chromo- 
lithographs and Wood Engravings. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Tuis is a translation, by Mr. James Dafforne, 

of the well-known work by M. Lacroix, 

published in Paris last year: the latter com- 
prised part of the famous production of more 
than twenty years since (1848-51), by which 
the name of M. Lacroix is associated with 


that of the late Ferdinand Séré. The arlier 
work is known as a model text-u and 
by the title of ‘Le Moyen Age et la ais- 
sance, It was elucidated by capits1 wood 
engravings, such as it would be hard to 
praise too highly on account .eir artistic 
spirit and vigour: thes¢ fer to the 
more delicate and seeminuly «1 elaborate 
illustrations in the sam. ziod the later 
French original, aad that English ver- 


sion which is now before us. The studies 
of Ferdinand Séré supplied the larger quan- 
tity of the matter which the tact of that 
light-handed antiquary, M. Lacroix, worked 
so profitably to all concerned, (not least, 
we are glad to say, to the reader, who 
coveted a handbook such as until this ap- 
peared did not exist in any language,) elu- 
cidating with fine and clear taste the arts of the 
days which followed the downfall of Rome, until 
they were on the verge of corruption in the false 
or later Renaissance of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Thus much of the origin of the book, which 
coming at a right time was eminently merito- 
rious and deservedly successful. The compilers 
searched all the then obtainable sources of in- 
formation on their varied and numerous sub- 
jects, which included art as applied to furniture, 
lay and ecclesiastical, tapestry, crockery, arms, 
carriages, metal work, horology, music, instru- 
ments, painting on glass, canvas, wood, and in 
fresco; also engravings, sculpture, architec- 
ture, illuminating ; and sketched the histories 
of the finer forms of printing and book-binding, 
and the manufactures of parchment and paper. 

It is obvious that a series of mere sketches 
of so many and such diverse matters as these 
would demand long studies in proportion, and 
ample space in display. Sketches such as these 
before us differ in quality materially, and are 
frequently more comprehensive than correct. 
There is in this case nothing but admiration 
due for the manner in which Messrs. Séré 
and Lacroix gathered their materials and put 
them together; the reader goes easily, per- 
haps a little too easily, over and sometimes 
through the closest problems in the history 
of the development of Art. It would have 
been impossible to settle many disputed points ; 
and for general use, to which this text is dedi- 
cated, the more convenient if not the more 
conclusive way was to avoid them whenever it 
was possible and consistent with the author’s 
candour and duty to the reader to do so. It 
must not be imagined, however, that, contested 
points are ignored here; on the contrary, as 
with reference to the history of playing-cards, 
we are many times presented with the heads of 
arguments and illustrations of the facts of dis- 
cussions. A good and highly readable, popular 
and intelligent work was thus constructed out 
of recondite materials, such as were in vogue 
years since. Of course the mass of the genera- 





lizations is even now faithful, yet we wish M. 


Lacroix had taken greater pains than he has 
done to revise the original work, and cast upon 
it the light of more recent experiences and 
studies. Moreover, one serious defect of the 
original might have been corrected, although it 
would have cost nothing less than the labour 
of re-writing more than one of the important 
sections of the compilation ; this defect rose from 
the fact, unavoidable it may have been, in 185] 
although now no longer so, that the compilers 
employed as their texts books which were in 
themselves weak in leaning towards the “ popu- 
lar” mode of studies, and marked rather with 
agreeable writing than irrefutable research, 
For example, M. Alfred Michiels, author of 
the elaborate, but not unchallengeably correct 
‘Histoire de la Peinture Flamande et Hol- 
landaise,’ although he had to do with ‘Le 
Moyen Age et la Renaissance’ itself, would 
not now be described. as “‘so eminent a judge 
of Hemling.” In the first place, we note a com- 
paratively unimportant point in the outset of the 
reference to this authority : this is the spelling 
of Memline’s name, which Mr. Weale decided 
to be as we give it, showing that of forty-nine 
documents thirty-two gave the termination of 
the name as inc, and asserting that ing is 
never found in Dutch or Flemish names of the 
fifteenth century. This assertion is, probably, 
rashly made, and needless when it is added 
that “ing” did not occur in forty-nine examples 
of Memlinc’s name. The use of “ M ” instead 
of “H” as the initial, has been substantiated 
on almost equally firm grounds. This is of 
great importance as enabling students to detect 
forgeries of the name on pictures which,—the 
work of Hugo Van der Goes and other pupils 
of the glory of Bruges,—are taken from them 
and given to the latter. These frauds were 
commonly perpetrated within the last and 
penultimate decades, and are not unknown in 
these days. A certain looseness of expression 
which characterizes such works as the ‘ Histoire 
de la Peinture Flamande et Hollandaise’ re- 
appears in the quotation which follows that 
whence our illustration of what is desirable in 
the later versions of ‘Le Moyen Age,’ is taken. 
Our present author quotes the ‘Histoire’ 
thus :—“ Hemling,” says M. Michiels, so 
eminent a judge of his subject, “whose most 
ancient picture bears the date 1450, possesses 
more sweetness and grace than the Van Eycks,” 
a just, though trite criticism, but involving 
nothing more than that which is only too well 
known not to be certainly known, 2. e. the date 
of 1450 on an unchallengeable work of Mem- 
line’s, and that date authentic. The earliest 
work of this painter is believed to be the little 
diptych in the Fuller-Russell collection, which 
is without a date, but comes in all probability 
from a time at least seven years later than 1450. 
We must do justice to Mr. Dafforne, to 
whom the public is indebted for this very 
readable and generally accurate translation, 
by saying that in a considerable number of 
instances he has added foot-notes calling 
attention to points of this sort: e.g. where 
Erasmus is described as a painter, the editor 
notes that he can find no authority for this state- 
ment. This annotation, by the way, is not 2 
fortunate or sufficient one, for it is certain that 
search into this subject need not have been 
extensive to produce an authority, although that 
authority might not in the editor’s opinion have 
been satisfactory. To have done with censure 
at once, let us note a wish that the error on 
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the slip which faces p. 300 had caught the 
editor's eye, so that we had not been told 
that it was “the Emperor Maximilian IL,” 
who ordered the martyrdom of St. Catherine of 
Alexandria. The legend connects that event 
with Maxentius, sometimes called Maximin. 
Likewise it would have been consistent to 
adhere to a rule for rendering names, yet 
on pages 124 and 125 we have “ Reces- 
yvinthe” for Recesvinthus, while elsewhere 
“Trophimus” serves instead of the better- 
known Trophime. It was not a happy trans- 
lation, nor a true use of terms, to write 
of Albert Diirer and Lucas van Leyden as 
“clever” painters as well as skilful engravers 
(p. 332). That was a strange mistake of the 
author’s, duly corrected here, which deseribed 
Hollar, who so frequently signed himself as of 
Bohemia, as an Englishman (p. 337); it is worth 
while to add, that Diirer’s ‘ Knight of Death’ 
does not represent Franz van Sickengen; at 
least there is neither proof nor probability that 
such is the case. It has been suggested by one 
of the most competent judges that the wood- 
carving so long ascribed to Diirer, now in 
the gallery at Brunswick, and representing the 
Baptist preaching in the Wilderness, is not 
the work of Diirer, but rather that of Alde- 
grever: this is supported by strong evidence 
in respect to the style of the work, its design and 
composition, which recall the ‘‘ Little Masters ” 
in question more strongly than Diirer himself ; 
also by the dubious and unfinished cipher with 
which it is signed, and which does duty as well for 
the names of the master as those of the pupil. 
The text could not be expected to contain dis- 
cussions on this subject ; we notice the sug- 
gestion on account of its interest, and because 
this work comprises a woodcut from a little- 
known and highly important wood-carving. 
M. Lacroix refers to the etchings of Albert 
Diirer in terms which seem to imply a doubt 
whether certain works of that kind wereexecuted 
by him on iron plates: thus “ ‘Christ praying 
in the Garden of Gethsemane,’ the first work 
executed by this master by means of aquafortis, 
then a new method, which, being less soft than 
the burin, gave rise to an idea, not dispelled 
for some time, that this print and several others 
were engraved on iron or tin.” As Heller pos- 
sessed the iron plate of this very work, and we 
believe it is still in existence, here is a case 
for elucidation, if not for correction. 

Such are examples of the shortcomings of 
this very serviceable, but not perfect, text: 
they are fewer than might be looked for in a 
work of this kind. Here is a specimen of the 
style in which it has been produced, serving 
also to illustrate the taste and acumen of the 
writer, who is describing the state of sculpture 
in France :— 

“Tn sculptured works, as in every other branch 
of Art, historical sentiment and faith seemed to 
die out with the fifteenth century. Mediaeval Art 
was subjected to protest; the desire seemed to be 
to re-create beauty of form by going back to the 
antique; but the emphatically Christian individu- 
ality was no longer reached, and this pretended 
renaissance, in which even earnest minds were 
induced to gratify themselves, only served to 
exhibit the feeble efforts of an epoch which sought 
to reproduce the glories of a vanished age. In the 
time of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. Lombardo- 
Venetian art, the affected and injurious imitation 
of the Greek style, was introduced into France: 
it suited the common people and pleased mediocre 
intellects. The seulpters who came at this period to 
seek their fortunes at the court of the French kings 





worked exclusively for the aristocracy, and vied 
with one another in adorning, with an ardent 
infatuation for Italian Art, the royal and aristo- 
cratic palaces which were being built in every 
direction—such as the Chateaux of Amboise and 
Gaillon. But they failed to do any injury to the 
French artists, who still remained charged with 
the works of sacred sculptures, and their style 
became but slightly, if at all, influenced by this 
foreign immigration.” 

We conclude by commending to the general 
reader this useful and agreeable book: it is 
subject to revision by experts and students in 
such details as we have referred to; but for a 
popular manual, it is, beyond all question, 
the best of all. The volume before us is finely 
printed :- M. Kellerhoven’s chromolithographs 
are serviceable and brilliant. 








A Guide to Figure Painting in Water Colours, 
with Illustrations of Brush-work. By Sydney 
T. Whiteford. (Rowney & Co.) 

Mr. Wuirerorp is a competent teacher of the 

mode of technical art to which this capital manual 

is devoted. He was a pupil (one of very few) 
of that ablest, practical and fortunate painter of 
figures in water colours, William Hunt. Pre- 
suming a considerable knowledge of the practical 
parts of the art in question, our author gives 
clear directions respecting all matters which can 
be taught in a book,—from How to choose a sheet 
of paper, How to strain it for use, to How to cut 
it, when covered by a drawing, off the board. 

He commends for use certain pigments, and illus- 

trates, not only the modes of laying them onthe 

paper, but their individual qualities and services. 

He divides his subject, very wisely, into parts,— 

1. So far as relates to the nse of water colours 

proper, 7. ¢ transparent pigments; 2. Of body 

colours, %.e. as mixed with white. Clear illustra- 
tions exemplify both branches of the subject. We 
do not know a better book on the subject than 
this: within the limits of its purpose it is complete. 

We commend it heartily to amateurs. 

Illustrations, by H. C. Selous, of ‘ Hereward the 
Wake, by Charles Kingsley. (Art Union.) 

Tue Art Union of London professes, amongst 
other and apparently less important objects, that 
of furnishing examples of Fine Art to its sub- 
scribers. We should not have thought that this 
purpose can be fulfilled by illustrations to ‘ Here- 
ward the Wake.” The designs of Mr. Selous are, 
however, in keeping with the novel, and those who 
like the latter will be delighted with the former. 
As works of Art, these designs show some academi- 
cal merits, but their sentiment is uniformly stagey, 
their expressions are stagey, their costumes stagey : 
still, there is much carefulness in execution, which 
gives them a look of value that is not supported 
by facts. 


Marvels of Architecture. Translated from the French 
of M. Lefébre. To which is added a Chapter on 
English Architecture, by R. Donald. (Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin.) 

Tus book is one of that series of which we have 

already reviewed several parts, the ‘ Bibliotheque 

des Merveilles.’ It treats of architecture in its 
rudest forms, in its development and present state. 

Beginning, without regard to mere chronology, with 

the Celtic menhirs, cromlechs, dolmens, covered 

ways, &c., the text turns to Pelasgic and Etruscan 
monuments; next, to those of Egypt, Asia, Greece, 

Rome, Byzantium, the East; to Christian Rome; 

to Gothic Art and Italian and French Renaissance, 

the Decadence of Architecture, and English Archi- 
tecture. The mode of treating these extensive sub- 
jects is lively and clear: the text contains nothing 
that is new. It is a serviceable compilation from 
good modern sources, prepared in an intelligent 
spirit with taste and tact. The section on Oriental 

Architecture comprises many interesting and read- 

able statements and particulars. The illustrations 

are numerous, well executed, and sufficiently elabo- 
rate for the purpose. 





Erasmus in Praise of Folly. Tustrated with 
many curious Cuts, Designed, Drawn and Etched 
by Hans Holbein, &c. (Reeves & Turner.) 

THE book before us was written in England, in 
1520, or rather, as the author states im his dedi- 
catory epistle to Sir Thomas More, “In my late 
travels from Italy into England .... I thought 
good to divert myself with drawing up a panegy- 
rick upon Folly.” The point which most concerns 
us at present in the history of the book derives 
interest from the fact that through a blunder of 
Patin’s, in respect to a certain passage in the text, 
men for a long time supposed i to say that 
Holbein was a sot and coarse sensualist, as if a set 
could have had nerves steady enough and eyes 
clear enough to produce those triumphs of drawing, 
triumphs nearly equal to Leonardo’s own, which 
almost every pair of lips or eyelids in Holbein’s 
faces shows. It only wanted common sense, or 
knowledge enough of Art and the life of an artist, 
to dissipate the scandal on which so many fastened 
their faith. If Patin had been an artist, he would 
never have blundered like this; had he had a grain 
of charity, he would have rejected the stupid 
scandals of an age as gross as and falser than Hol- 
bein’s own; to him, and his love of crude gossi 
is to be traced the immortality of nearly all 
the trash with which Holbein has been loaded. 
Erasmus, in a mocking spirit of retaliation on 
Holbein for a humorous portrait of himself, wrote 
the painter’s name on the original of the cut which 
faces page 168 in this edition, and represents a 
boor boozing and caressing his mistress. Forthwith 
men said that the boor represented one of the most 
exquisite of draughtsmen and painters, one of the 
most laborious of students, a man who lived with 
some of the purest men in his century, and against 
whom nothing has been proved but what shows 
that his character and moral ways were better than 
those of his age. It was reserved—so slowly is 
justice done !—for Mr. Woruum, who made the task 
the pivot of his excellent ‘Life and Works of 
Holbein,’ in this country, and Dr. Woltmann and 
others in Germany, all within this decade, to brush 
away the filth laid on Holbein’s grave. The ordi. 
nary history of the sketches, which are fairly repro- 
duced here, is as follows. Oswald Miiller, a friend 
of the painter, and schoolmaster at Basle, read the 
‘ Morie Encomium’ to Holbein, or, as it is certain 
the listener could not have mastered its masculine 
Latin, it is probable he translated the text to him 
as he went on. Mr. Wornum thinks, with more 
probability, that Erasmus read his own book to 
the painter: one can readily conceive that his trans- 
lation would be quite another thing from that of 
Miiller ; however this may be, it is certain that 
the artist was delighted with the work, and drew 
roughly, not rudely, with a pen on the margins 
certain sketches, eighty-three in all, of which fifty 
three are included in this issue, from good old 
plates. Rough as the originals, which are now in 
a volume in the library at Basle, were, they and the 
copies before us are full of _— and humour. We 
trust that Messrs. Reeves & Turner's reprint, nicely 
got up, portable in size and clear in typography 
as it is, will revive the old popular honour for the 
book and the artist’s share in it. 








THE SWORD IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 
Oxford, July 12, 1870. 

Ix your number of July the 9th you have 
printed a letter from Mr. G. A. Rowell, very 
properly complaining, as it seems to me, of a note 
appended to a description in the Catalogue of the 
Loan Exhibition at South Kensington, in 1862, of 
a well-known sword in the Ashmolean Museum, 
and which was at that time lent to the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The note objected to denies the 
truth of a tradition attached to the sword for the 
last two hundred years, as being the one sent by 
Pope Leo the Tenth to Henry the Eighth. — 

I think you will agree with me that it is impor- 
tant, not to say civil, to be very careful in making 
uncomplimentary remarks upon objects -of Art 
kindly lent for temporary exhibition. Criticism, 
well and sufficiently grounded, on the other hand, 
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is not only allowable, but in many instances called 
for. But with to this sword I have taken 
the opportunity of an accidental visit to Oxford to 
examine it. The reasons given by the author of 
the Catalogue for depreciating the sword are, first, 
that it is of more recent date than 1514, namely, 
about 1600; and second, that it is most likely of 
English workmanship. 

he hilt of the sword is silver, handsome and of 
good work, ornamented with designs executed in 
niello, and enclosing large crystals. I have no hesi- 
tation whatever in asserting that it is work of the 
first half of the sixteenth century (nearer 1510 than 
1550), and most probably by a Florentine artist. 
English work of 1600 it is simply impossible to be; 
and this shows the off-hand, hasty manner in which 
the cataloguer arrived at his conclusion; for, as 
is obvious, it is a state or ceremonial sword, for 
whomsoever it may have been made; and there 
are hollows in the crystals to contain, and probably 
still containing, relics. Such a sword-hilt could 
never have been made in England after 1560. 

There is no evidence to connect the sword with 
either the Pope or Henry the Eighth, except the 
tradition, which is not contradicted absolutely by 
any positive signs or marks, and must be taken for 
what it may be worth. I am inclined to believe 
that it was made for some great French personage: 
two of the four shields incised upon the blade being 
charged with three fleurs de lis. 

Most people will agree with you, in your obser- 
vations at the end of Mr. Rowell’s letter, that Ash- 
mole himself was “anything but an authority in 
such matters”; and the descriptions still attached 
to the collection in his museum are not all to be de- 
pended on. For example, there is one blunder which 
is very amusing. A fine plaque, representing Our 
Lord bearing His cross, is described—and has been 
for many generations—as having been given by 
Mary of Modena to some friend, and as being 
“made of the feathers of hnmming-birds.” It is, In 
fact, a work, aud very good, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in translucent. enamel. 

But the Bodleian Library is not to be outdone in 
things “made of the feathers of humming-birds”; 
and we are then carried back in that kind of manu- 
facture, another 100 years. A thin quarto book is 
exhibited in one of the glass cases at the entrance 
of the library, containing a laudatory poem in 
French, exquisitely written and illuminated by 
Georges de la Motthe, and presented to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1586. On each cover, in the centre, 
is a small boss of crystal, covering a plate of metal, 
probably gold, with emblems, in the same kind of 
translucent enamel as the large plaque in the 
Ashmolean. These enamels have also for many 

ears—the memory of the oldest official in the 
dleian runneth not to the contrary—been shown 
as “made of humming-birds’ feathers”—a not 
uncommon material for works of Art, we must 
suppose, in Elizabeth’s time. M. 


*,* Generally agreeing with our Correspondent’s 
remarks on the undesirableness of “criticism” in 
cases like that in question, in respect to which we 
are bound to say the South Kensington Museum 
authorities rarely err, we feel that he has made 
rather too much of the matter. The sentence refer- 
ring the sword to English manufacture does not 
appear in the revised edition of the Catalogue of 

e Loan Collection (No. 4,760); the original edi- 
tion of that Catalogue was compiled by many hands 
and in the greatest haste. We owe so much to 
those who brought together the Loan Collection, 
that “M.’s” reclamations jar our gratitude. It is 
apparent that he has no respect for the tradition. 

e revised Catalogue distinctly names this as 
a “Sword of State,” and otherwise carefully de- 
scribes it. 





SALE OF SOUVENIRS OF DICKENS. 


THE contrast presented by the state of the room 
at “ Christie's” during the sales of Maclise’s and 
Dickens’s relics was instructive to all, if it is dis- 
couraging to many. The crowds that gathered in 
that well-known room during the three days which 
preceded the sale of odds and ends, for such they 





really were, of the great novelist’s possessions, grew 
denser as the time advanced. On Saturday, when 
these articles were dispersed, the multitude was so 
great that, until the raven “Grip” of ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge’ and its glass case were sold at the exem- 
plary price of 1261. there was standing-room for 
none who had come many minutes after noon. Even 
before eleven o'clock some hundreds of folks took 
places near that rostrum which is the inherit- 
ance of three generations at “ Christie’s,” and the 
palladium of the house, and which has been first 
the focus, then the departing-point of more than 
half the pictures in England. The very vestibule 
was difficult of approach, and the stairs were encum- 
bered by those who came only to hear the voice of 
the auctioneer as he sold lot after lot; many went 
prepared to wonder at sums such-and-such items 
could not fail to extract ; they wondered still more 
at the realization of these ideas; the raven had 
been the centre of many regards, and an object of 
surmise ; next to this, if not equal to it in attrac- 
tiveness, were the “Pickwick Ladles,” six silver 
articles, which were given to Dickens by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall when they had made half a 
fortune by the great success of ‘ Pickwick.’ These 
were the last group of the sale, and bidden for 
with spirit nearly as warm as that evoked by 
the contest for the raven. When Mr. Woods 
“put up” the box, intrinsically dear at half- 
a-crown, which erst contained these ladles, and 
which, not being included in the Catalogue with 
any one of them, was an unexpected addition, 
the dispersion ended with its purchase by Mr. 
Permain for 3 gs. ‘Those artists who sought signs 
of enjoyment of their craft by the master who 
had given so much keen pleasure and gentle in- 
struction were disappointed, for, with less than 
half-a-dozen exceptions, the pictures and draw- 
ings were exceptionally bad, actually intoler- 
ahle by educated eyes. These. exceptions com- 
prised a lovely drawing by W. Hunt, ‘ Roses 
in a Blue and White Jug, which was sold to 
Messrs. Agnew for 3361, a great price even for 
such a jewel in painting. M. Zamacois, ‘Le Garde 
Champétre,’ such a personage warning a boy from 
an orchard and its laden trees, while the boy, the 
picture of injured innocence, turns out his empty 
pockets and defies the law, although one sees that 
his blouse is stuffed with big fruit and his cap 
globose with monstrous apples which have been 
crammed there. This was sold to the same firm for 
2521. ‘Mr. F.’s Aunt, a head of an old woman in 
a fearful cap—she holds a tea-cup—by Mr. Gale, a 
capitally-painted and first-ratestudy of character, was 
sold for 631. to the same. One could not resist the 
recurrence of fears that Dickens, who possessed a 
considerable number of gift-pictures, if.he knew 
aught of Art, must have been impressed by the 
force of ancient counsel against looking in the 
mouths of gift-horses. On some of the articles 
autograph signatures by Dickens had been placed; 
these added value to the objects, and will long 
remain as vouchers of their history and au- 
thenticity. The following were the remaining 
more important items:—Drawings: Stanfield, The 
Britannia, ship in which Dickens first went to the 
United States, 110/. (Lord Darnley); The Land’s 
End, 991. (Agnew); The Logan Rock, with por- 
traits of the artist and author, 82/. (Forster),— 
Wilkie, a chalk sketch of two half-length figures in 
‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ 1367. (Colnaghi),— 
Cattermole, Sintram and his Companions, 78l. 
(Agnew); Little Nell’s Home, 1681. (Evans); Little 
Nell’s Grave, 1891. (J. Forster),—Mr. W. Callow, 
A Street in Tewkesbury, 56/. (Ouvry),—Mr. F. 
W. Topham, Barnaby Rudge and his Mother, 1151. 
(Cox); Little Nell and her Grandfather in the 
Tent, making bouquets for the Race Course, 2881. 
(Austin),—S. Prout, Beauvais Cathedral, 162l. 
(Agnew),—J. Leech, The Volunteer Movement, 
ten sketches in pencil, 18/. (J. Dyer),—Mr. E. M. 
Ward, Wilson and Defoe, pen sketch, 70/. (Atten- 
borough). Pictures: Sir J. Reynolds, Portrait of 
a Lady, 56/. (Colnaghi),—F. Stone, Tilda Price, 
from ‘Nicholas Nickleby, 42/. (Attenborough); 
this was painted for the author,—Mrs. M‘Ian, 
Little Nell reading the inscription on the tomb- 





$$ 


stone, 44/. (Waters),—Mr. T. Webster, Dothebo 
Hall, likewise so painted, 5351. (Vokins)—D, 
Roberts, The Simoom, presented, 2671. (Agnew),— 
C. R. Leslie, Pickwick and Mrs, Bardell, in 
grisaille, a commission from the author, 137], 
(Attenborough),—A. Egg, Portrait of Dickens 
as Sir Charles Coldstream in ‘Used Up) pre 
sented, 1781. (Agnew),—Mr. P. H. Calderon, The 
Letter, a room in Hever Castle, and Hide and 
Seek, the companion, both bought by the author, 
were respectively sold for 126/.and 1371. to Messrs, 
Agnew.—Maclise, A Girl at a Waterfall, bought 
of the artist in 1843, 640/. (J. Forster); this was more 
than double the price of the great cartoon. It will be 
remembered, that at Maclise’s sale a few days since, 
before the same rostrum, sixty-six copies of pictures 
in colours and pencil, including illustrations of 
Dickens's ‘ Battle of Life,’ were sold for 16 gs. A 
Portrait of Dickens, by Maclise, whole length, 
seated in an easy chair, sucha likeness as few would 
wish preserved to posterity, presented by the pub- 
lishers of ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ on the completion 
of that work, sold for the amazing price of 693I, 
to Sir E. Jodrell. Two poor and vulgar pictures 
by Mr. R. Hannah, bought by Dickens from the 
Royal Academy, the first showing two ladies anda 
loutish groom in an open carriage, one lady reading 
‘Bleak House’ to the other, the groom listening, 
sold at prices which might astonish the painter: 
‘The Novel, that referred to, for 105]. to Mr. 
Attenborough ; ‘The Play,’ the companion, for 63), 
to Mr. E. Grove. Two more illustrations of the late 
owner's fondness for designs from his own works, a 
feeling to which the existence of this collection was 
mainly due, came next, in works by Mr. W. P. Frith, 
commissioned by the author, and by no means the 
most worthy of the painter’s reputation: these were, 
Dolly Varden, which was sold to Messrs. Agnew for 
1,0501., and Kate Nickleby at Madame Mantalini’s, 
sold to Mr. Attenborough for 210J., a disparity of 
prices which at once showed that the eagerness of 
buyers was due, not tothe merits ofthe articles which 
were competed for, but to affection for the late owner. 
Three gifts by Stanfield concluded this part of the 
auction: The Eddystone Lighthouse, 1,039/. (At- 
tenborough) ; an Arctic scene, illustrating ‘The 
Frozen Deep,’ 157/. (same); a Man-of-war, with a 
boat, 831. (Vokins). Decorative objects came next. 
These were articles of small value except as 
souvenirs ; accordingly they were sold for luxurious 
prices. A Parisian clock, by Gresson, 311. (Col- 
naghi)—A pair of candlesticks, en swite, 8 gs. 
(F. L. Creech),—Two small tazze, 16/. (same),—A 
pair of hand screens, of feathers, brought from 
America, 44 gs. (Bancroft),—A pair of candelabra, 
brought from Genoa, 203 gs. (Holland),—A pair of 
ruby and white cut-glass seaux, mounted, 17 gs. 
(Wardell),—A pair of Dresden reclining figures, 
20% gs. (Holland),—A Dresden figure of a lady, 
sleeping, 204 gs. (same),—A small chandelier, eight 
lights, 401. (C. Hotten)—A pair of large antlers 
(buffalo horns), 7 gs. (J. Gilbert),—A stag’s head 
and antlers, presented by Sir E. Landseer, 14 gs. 
(Hicks). Several items of furniture for writing, 
evidently not those used by the artist, sold thus: 
A walnut writing-case, 63 gs. (Nixon),—An en- 
velope-case, 9 gs. (E. Wilson),—An inkstand, 121. 
(J. Gilbert),—A paper-weight, 7 gs. (J. Wain- 
wright),—A match-box, 5 gs. (Field),—A compass, 
on a marble stand, ‘14 gs. (E. Wilson),—A French 
liqueur-case, bottles, &c., 203 gs. (Vokins). Next 
came articles of oriental porcelain, bronzes, and 
the like, which, as admirably suited for souvenirs, 
fetched corresponding prices. The “ Pickwick 
Ladles,” having figures of characters in the famous 
novels, like those of Apostle spoons, in their 
handles, and presented to Dickens as before stated, 
were sold as follows: a. that with the figure 
of Mr. Pickwick, 69/. (A. Halliday),—». with Mr. 
Jingle, 301. (Agnew),—c. with Mr. Winkle, 231. 
(same),—d. with Sam Weller, 641. (same),—e. with 
Mr. Weller, 511. (same),—f. with the Fat Boy, 
351. 14s. (C. Dickens). The 118 lots realized 
9,410, Os. 6d. 
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Fine-Art Gassip. 


SusscrIpTions seem to be poured in for the 
execution of the long-deferred and often-desired 
decorations in St. Paul’s. We heartily wish the 
work success, but entreat to be allowed to advise 
something like moderation in the doing. It is so 
easy to fail in great experiments of this kind, and 
success is so rare—rarer here than elsewhere—that 
we suggest the imperative importance of tentative 
proceedings, say by colouring part of one aisle or 
of the nave of the cathedral in the first instance. 
We also hope that money will be available for the 
removal of more than one of the villanously bad 
painted-glass windows of recent introduction, and 
the placing of good works of Art. Would that 
some of the wretched statuary could be expelled ! 

TuE Royal Academicians are, we believe, about 
to place a bust of Maclise in an honourable posi- 
tion at Burlington Gardens. Not only, as we 
observed last week, was a powerful body prepared 
to buy Maclise’s cartoon of ‘Wellington and 
Blucher,’ if the Academy did not secure it, but 
Mr. Jones, of Cork, intended, in a like case, to 
purchase the work, and take it to Maclise’s native 
city. The picture now in the Academy Exhibition, 
and styled by the artist ‘The Earls of Desmond 
and Ormond,’ was bought on commission for a 
member of the Desmond family. 

Tue Royal Historical and Archeological Asso- 
ciation of Ireland at its last meeting (July 6) set 
on foot a project for the preservation from fast- 
approaching destruction of the far-famed remains 
of the churches and round tower of Glendalough, 
co. Wicklow. One of the first points visited by 
English tourists, these ruins, so characteristic of 
primitive Irish Church architecture, are well known, 
and we feel sure that many will be glad to aid in 
the proposed work of conservation, which, from 
the Report submitted to us, seems conceived in a 
judicious spirit. The Rev. J. Groves, Stoneyford, 
co. Killarney, is the hon. sec. of the Association. 

In our note on Mr. Rowell’s letter last week, 
referring to the sword which is described as that 
which the Pope presented to Henry the Eighth, 
the word “Ashmole” slipped out of its place in the 
sixth line fromthe end. The sentence in question 
should read thus: “that Ashmole was anything 
but an authority on such matters,” &c. 








MUSIC 
pitaie a S 
FLOTOW AND WAGNER. 

THE association of these two names is oppor- 
tune. Both composers are Germans, and each has 
just achieved a success in two important musical 
capitals, Paris and Munich. But the systems fol- 
lowed by the musicians are as opposite as the poles 
asunder. Flotow, or De Flotow, or Von Flotow, 
as he is alternately styled in France and in Ger- 
many, has been content to do his spiriting gently: 
he has been unobtrusive; and so unfamiliar were 
his antecedents, that it was for a long time a spe- 
culation as to which country he belonged to. His 
opera of ‘ Martha’ has gone the round of the world, 
despite the protests of the purists, who have 
persisted in proclaiming that the sole merit of the 
work is based on the interpolated air, ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer.’ Eoieldieu has been open to the 
same reproach for turning to account, as he has 
done so charmingly, the melody of ‘ Robin Adair,’ 
in the ‘Dame Blanche’; and those amateurs who 
are enamoured with the music of Ambroise Thomas, 
must be reminded that until Nilsson introduced 
the Swedish melodies in the mad scene of Ophelia, 
‘Hamlet, on the first night in Paris, was verging 
on a failure. Flotow cannot be accused of being 

rofound, but he is, at all events, comprehensible : 
bis themes may be trite, but they are catching, and 
often captivating. Wagner, on the contrary, has 
been the musician militant throughout hischequered 
career. Unknown and poor in Paris, Meyerbeer, 
who had no mean jealousies of any composers, 
living or dead, first teok him by the hand. Wagner 
turned against his benefactor whilst he was living, 
and has persecuted him relentlessly since he was 


dead. Hence it is that Paris will listen to Flotow, 
who is not a a gr and they will not tolerate 
Wagner, because he is a firebrand. The three-act 
= of Flotow, ‘L’Ombre,’ produced at the 

héatre Impériale de Opéra Comique, has been 
a decided success, although the anti-Prussian feel- 
ing in Paris was at fever-heat on the 7th of July, 
the night of the first representation. If private 
letters, in addition to journalistic notices, are to 
be relied upon, if Wagner’s ‘ Walkiire’ had been 
brought out in Paris on the 24th of June, instead 
of Munich, its rejection would have been certain. 
The Bavarian Wagnerites quand méme are in 
ecstasies, but even in their stronghold there is 
anything but unanimity. Whilst with Flotow there 
is no question of transformation of style, for in 
the ‘Ombre’ he follows his beaten track—that of 
endeavouring to be melodious and tuneful,—the 
dispute as to the Wagnerian ‘Walkyrie’ is, whether 
he has or has not adopted a new style. Is his last 
opera an abandonment of his ‘ Tristan’ maystifi- 
cations ?—is there a new theory ?—is he advancing 
or retrograding? In the face of such conflicting 
opinions from the Fatherland, it is difficult to 
judge whether there be permanent signs of popu- 
larity in the ‘ Walkiire.’ There was decided oppo- 
sition to the second act ; but at the end of five hours 
for the three acts, the ayes were in the majority, to 
accept the operaas a success. How far this verdict 
will be ratified on appeal to other musical cities 
has to be proved. The large outlay to place the 
‘Walkiire’ on the stage would not operate in the 
smallest theatre against its production, provided 
the music was attractive ; but the Munich orchestra 
was increased by one-third in number—an indi- 
cation that potency of sound has much to do 
with the best Wagnerian inspirations. A portion 
of the band was invisible; this device has been 
tried by Meyerbeer with the chorus. The book 
of the opera is anything but a lively one; in Paris 
or in London it would be provocative of risibility. 
Who can have sympathy with the gods of the 
Scandinavian Olympus, who persecute Siegmund 
and Sieglinde, the brother and sister of the Walkyrie 
Briinnhilde, the heroic virgin? Fraulein Stehle 
seems to have carried off the honours in the leading 
part. In the ‘Rhinegold, which was the prologue 
to the ‘ Walkyrie, there was no human sympathy; 
but in the first instalment of the ‘Ring of the 
Nibelungen’ there are more flesh and blood attri- 
butes. 

Flotow, in the ‘Ombre,’ has not indulged in 
flights of fancy. He has set the libretto of M. de 
Saint-George simply; there is nothing pretentious, 
nothing eccentric. As in the ‘Eclair’ of Halévy, 
there are only four characters, and no chorus is 
used. The scene is in Savoy, during the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth, at the period of the perse- 
cution of the Protestants. The supposed shade, or 
ghost, is that of a Count who had been sentenced 
to be shot, but who is saved by a comrade, who 
had charge of the shooting party. It is Jeanne, 
a young orphan girl, who is mystified into a 
marriage with the Count. He is, however, com- 
pelled to undergo his sentence in reality; but 
Marshal de Villars, having been appealed to, pro- 
nounces a pardon, and ‘ L’Ombre’ finishes happily. 
The opera is sustained by Mdlle. Marie Roze, 
Mdlle. Priola, M. Monjauze and M. Meillet. The 
air sung by the basso, ‘Quand je monte Cocotte,’ 
in which the trotting qualities of the Doctor’s 
mare are praised, quite excited the Parisian audi- 
tory: it appears to be a companion to the Beer- 
Song in ‘ Martha.’ A quartet at a supper-table is 
another number, keenly appreciated and encored. 
Another dramatic quartet was redemanded; but 
the crowning success was for the couplets, ‘ Midi, 
Minuit,’ sung by Meillet. 

Here then are two operas by two Germans of 
the most opposite tendencies; in the one, sole 
reliance is i Lae on melodious imagery, sustained 
by orthodox orchestration; in the other, the ideal 
and the fanciful are sought to be attained by dis- 
jointed themes, monotonous recitatives, and bois- 
terous instrumentation. Which work will live— 
‘L’Ombre’ or the ‘ Walkiire’? 








OPERAS AND CONCERTS. 


Tue Drury Lane management adheres to the 
a as regards the promised novelties. Faith 
as been kept with the subscribers in the produc- 
tion of ‘L’Oca del Cairo,” by Mozart, ‘Abu 
Hassan,’ by Weber, and ‘ Mignon,’ by Ambroise 
Thomas. And now, notwithstanding that the season 
is drawing to a speedy close, Wagner’s ‘ Fliegende 
Hollander’ is underlined in the bills for next 
Saturday, under the ominous title of ‘ L’Olandese 
Dannato.’ It is to be hoped that Richard Wagner 
will receive better treatment than he experienced 
in Paris when the French version of ‘Tann- 
hauser’ was brought out in March, 1861. His 
setting of the legend of ‘The Flying Dutchman’ 
must not be confounded with his subsequent works 

in which he adopted a style now familiarly called 
the “ Music of the Future.” ‘Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander’ and ‘Rienzi’ are very different compositions 
from ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Lohengrin.’ Amateurs 
and professors who have heard Wagner's early 
operas at Vienna, Berlin, Darmstadt, Munich, 
Dresden, &c., are well aware what a marked differ- 
ence there is in his early and his late notions of the 
lyric drama. The cast at Drury Lane of the ‘ Flie- 
gende Hollander’ includes Mdlle. Di Murska as 
Senta, Madame Corsi as Maria, Signor Perotti, the 
new tenor, as Erik, the Jager, Signor Folias Daland, 
Signor Rinaldini as the Pzlot, and Mr.Santley as the 
Flying Dutchman. The Wagner experiment is really 
the event of the season—it may be the thin end of 
the wedge, but the position, standing and antece- 
dents of the composer entitle him to a fair hearing. 


The revival of Bellini’s ‘I Puritani’ at Covent 
Garden to enable Madame Patti to appear as 
Elwira, her appearance in which was a broken 
pledge of long standing, will not restore the once 
great popularity of that work. Granting that the 
singing of Madame Patti is as refined and perfect 
as that of poor Bosio—admitting even that her 
acting is nearly as energetic as that of Grisi—‘I 
Puritani’ is so associated with the recollection of 
the yet unrivalled quartet, Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini 
and Lablache, that it will require something more 
than a single singer to render Bellini’s opera a 
standard one in the repertory. There is one 
striking characteristic of the modern Italian singer, 
which is a deficiency of gentlemanlike bearing on 
the stage. Tamburini was always an artist, who 
seemed to walk from the drawing-room on to the 
mimic scene. The dignity of Lablache was always im- 
posing. Who can forget his facial expression when 
he, as Don Pasquale, received a blow from Norina. 
The Riccardo and the Giorgio of Covent Garden 
—the former Graziani and the latter Bagagiolo 
—have both splendid voices, but as singers 
their method is open to decided objection; as 
actors they are mere machines. Rubini’s unparal- 
leled vocal powers found a successor in Mario, not 
as regards expression and execution, but in the 
possession of one of the manliest, most sympathetic 
organs ever heard; and then as an actor Mario 
gained ground with experience, having been gifted 
by nature with a rare macy resence. It would 
be absurd to cite Signor Vizzani’s Arturo as 
adequate for such a grand tenor part. At present 
he has but the attributes of the lightest concert- 
room tenorino. To sing ‘A te, o cara,’ the charm 
of the melody will carry an ordinary singer through, 
but to electrify a house with ‘Ella e tremante’ 
exacts dramatic genius. 

The fifty-eighth season of the Philharmonic 
Society has ended with a Beethoven manifestation 
—a selection being made from his instrumental and 
vocal pieces, beginning with the No. 1, Symphony 
in c, Op. 21, in 1800, and ending with the No. 9, 
Choral Symphony in Dp minor, Op. 125, (1823). To 
these works were added, the Choral Fantasia, Op. 
80, (1808), (pianoforte obbligato) and the ‘ Leonore’ 
Overture, Op. 72, (1806), (No. 3 of the four pre- 
ludes to the opera of ‘ Fidelio’). The vocal glean- 
ings were the Dervishes’ Chorus, Op. 113, from ‘The 
Ruins of Athens, (1811); the powerful terzetto, 
‘Tremate, empi, tremate, (1801); and the dramatic 
scena, ‘Ah ! Perfido,’ Op. 65, (1796). These dates 
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graceful act for the old Philharmonic Society to 
celebrate in thismanner the centenary of Beethoven’s 
birth; for the composer supplied the association 
with the Ninth Symphony. Giving due credit to 
Mr. Cusins for carefulness and zeal, the general 
execution was not satisfactory as regards the two 
works in which the choral combinations exist. The 
pianiste, Madame Arabella Goddard, did her part 
admirably ; in the Choral Fantasia the certainty of 
herattacks and the brilliancy of her passage-playing 
leave nothing to be desired. The Swedish songstress 
may also be congratulated for a dramatic reading 
of the ‘ Ah! Perfido.’ To Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Elton, Mr. Cummings and Mr. Santley were allotted 
the ungrateful solo parts in the Choral Symphony. 
The band displayed no lack of energy, but was 
deficient in delicacy and finish. The German custom 
of exposing a bust of the composer might have 
been dispensed with, as opposed to English notions, 
which are not demonstrative in recognizing genius 
by crowning busts, but which are not the less 
keenly sensible as to Beethoven’s inspiration. 

The second Floral Hall Concert at Covent 
Garden was agreeable as regards space and com- 
fort ;, but the building is not well adapted for 
sound. The Royal Italian Opera House singers 
were in full force, but the programme did not con- 
tain a single novelty. 

Miss Walton and Miss Gordon, pianistes, and 
Herr Lehmeyer have had concerts this week ; and 
Miss Lindsay has given a concert of Scottish musie. 
A mixed performance of vocal and instrumental 
music, and of a dramatic piece, signalized a morn- 
ing concert at Stafford House in aid of the Gen- 
tlewomen’s Self-Help Institution. 








Musical Gassip. 


Tue closing of the Royal Italian Opera season 
is announced for next Saturday, the 23rd inst., 
when it will be time enough to supply a summary 
of the carrying out of the prospectus for 1870. One 
more revival is promised, that of Meyerbeer’s 
‘Etoile du Nord,’ for the 19th inst. 

Tue Italian adaptation of Cherubini’s ‘Deux 
Journées,’ and the production of Signor Schira’s 
opera, “Selvaggia,’ will have to be chronicled 
amongst the Drury Lane unredeemed pledges. 

Tere will be 1,200 singers heard at the 
Thuringen Festival of the 17th to the 19th inst. 

Tue book of Ferdinand Hiller’s dramatic can- 
tata, ‘Nal und Damajanti,’ to be produced at the 
Birmingham Musical Festival, on the lst of Sep- 
tember, has been written by Frau Dr. Sophie 
Hasenclever. 

Sienor Borresrnt, the Paganini of contrabassi, 
has produced a new concert overture at the Baden 
Baden concerts. 

THE veteran composer Mercadante is to com- 
pose the Hymn which will be executed at the 
distribution of the prizes at the International 
Maritime Exhibition, to be held in the autumn, 
at Naples. 

FavouRABLE mention is made in the German 
papers of the baritone Caffieri, who sustains the 
part of Nelusko, and of Malle. Loffler, who is the 
Selika, in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Africane, performed at 
Wiesbaden. 

ANOTHER pupil of Madame Viardot, a Malle. 
Anna Bosso, has made a successful début at the 
Baden Baden concerts. 

THE annual competition for the “Prix de 
Rome” at the Paris Conservatoire has given rise 
to an intervention on the part of the Government. 
M. Maréchal, a pupil of M. Victor Massé, obtained 
the majority of the judges, who are called “jury,” 
but the decision caused such a stormy scene, that 
the Minister of Fine Arts intervened, and assigned 
the same prize to M. Charles Lefebvre, a pupil of 
Gounod and Ambroise Thomas. M. Lefebvre, it 
appears, had secured nearly the same number of 
votes as his rival, Maréchal. Taking advantage 
of the resignation of M. Taudou, who was the suc- 
cessful candidate for 1869, there will be, therefore, 
two pupils sent to Rome for free education. Time 





will show which of the two competitors will prove 
to be a great composer :—Roman prizes too often 
have turned out blanks elsewhere. 

In former days it was Paris which supplied 
London and the capitals with distinguished dan- 
seuses. Taglioni, Fanny Elssler, Carlotta Grisi, 
Cerito, Dumilatre, and other choregraphic stars, 
whether French, German, or Italian, gained their 
fame in the French capital ;—now, it appears, 
London is to send Malle. Pitteri from the Alhambra 
to gain glory in Paris. 








DRAMA 


ae 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Arter a long absence from London, Mrs. Scott 
Siddons re-appeared on Monday last at the Hay- 
market Theatre. The practice obtained during her 
tour in America has operated beneficially upon 
the actress. Greater breadth and increased sig- 
nificance of gesture and movement are apparent, 
while the angularity which was the principal draw- 
back from the beauty of her early performances has 
entirely disappeared. The circumstances attending 
upon the re-appearance of Mrs. Scott Siddons were 
scarcely favourable. At the Haymarket the regular 
season was over, and the company by which she 
was surrounded had been hastily assembled, and 
included few actors of talent at all commensurate 
with her own. The part, moreover, she played— 
that of Pauline in ‘The Lady of Lyons’—is not 
altogether suited to her abilities. Spite of all dis- 
advantages, however, the talent of the actress made 
itself felt, and the performance elicited a sustained 
and unanimous tribute of applause. The Pauline 
of Mrs. Scott Siddons differs from that of most of 
her predecessors in its realism. So far does Mrs. 
Siddons go in this direction that she introduces 
some new and most realistic “business” into certain 
of the scenes. These innovations are, in most cases, 
inexpedient. Particularly erroneous is the “ busi- 
ness ” introduced at the commencement of the last 
scene. In this the curtain ascending reveals Pauline 
working, apparently, at the wreath to be worn on 
her marriage with Beauseant. Nothing can be much 
Jess likely than that the heroine would take part 
in the fabrication of wedding gear to be used 
upon an occasion so joyless. Later in the scene, 
very trivial and meaningless use is made of the 
same wedding-wreath. As regards the interpreta- 
tion of the character, it was admirable in some 
respects. Those scenes in which the rage of the 
mortified woman strove against the love of which 
her heart was possessed, were excellently given. 
The emphases were always just, and despair, defeat 
and scorn were cleverly rendered. The main 
defect was that the whole was wanting in tender- 
ness. Mrs, Siddons appears to portray passion 
better than sentiment. She seems moreover to 
regard the pride of Pauline as obtaining a complete 
victory over her affection. In listening to the de- 
scription of the palace by the Lake of Como her 
face was aglow with delight. But vanity seemed 
more astir in her mind than affection, and her rap- 
ture had little that could be gratifying to her suitor. 
While dwelling on what we consider defects of 
interpretation, we do not wish to be unjust to the 
merits of the performance, which had grace, deli- 
cacy, and beauty in no ordinary degree, and was 
both pleasant and edifying to witness. Mr. E. Arnott, 
who made his début, in London, in the part of 
Claude Melnotte, has gifts of considerable value. 
His voice is musical and sonorous, and his presence 
is good. Concerning his ability, it is difficult to 
spezk with certainty on the strength of a solitary 
performance. The principal defects apparent were 
however attributable to want of perfect acquaint- 
ance with his part. Not only did Mr. Arnott mis- 
deliver Lord Lytton’s lines, but he rendered some of 
them meaningless and others ungrammatical. Mr. 
Arnott is apparently an Irishman. If he studies 
grammar and pronunciation, and succeeds in over- 
coming a slight accent, there is every reason to 
believe he will, in time, make a good actor. In 
some of the scenes, and notably in the situation 
wherein Claude displays his despair at receiving 
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the ill news which greet him on his return to Lyons 

Mr. Arnott’s acting had great dignity and signi. 
ficance. In the scenes in which the peasant per- 
sonated the prince, his behaviour was too jaunt 

and self-assured. No secret trouble or shame at the 
wrong he was inflicting on the woman he loved 
disturbed the serenity of his mind. He seemed a 
comedian playing a part, and enjoying it. It is 4 
formidable task for a young actor to appear before 
a London audience in a part like Claude Melnotte. 
Mr. Arnott passed pretty fairly through the ordeal. 
The fault most difficult to pardon is his maltreat- 
ment of the text he speaks. His ignorance of 
versification is shared by almost all actors on the 
stage: it is, however, none the less deplorable 
on that account, Mr. H. Mellon played Deschapelles 
quietly. The other parts were travestied in very 
humorous fashion; Beauseant especially was en- 
trusted to a gentleman whose duplication of conso- 
nants and elongation of vowels made his speech 
particularly amusing. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


AT a performance of Mr. Reece’s extravaganza 
on Saturday last, at the Olympic Theatre, the dress 
of Undine took fire, and a serious accident to 
the actress and a panic were only avoided by the 
presence of mind of some of the officials of the 
theatre. 

‘Tue Scnoor ror Scaypav’ will be produced 
this evening at the Strand Theatre. 

‘CaM,’ a drama recently performed at the Surrey 
Theatre, has been transferred to the Grecian. 

‘La VaGaBonng,’ a drama in five acts, by MM. 
Beauvallet pére et fils, has been read at the Ambigu 
Comique. 

Ir is in contemplation at the Comédie Francaise 
to re-mount ‘L’Ile des Esclaves,’ a curious little 
piece of Marivaux, first performed in 1725, and 
not seen for very many years. The principal parts 
in it are confided to Coquelin, Mdlle. Dinah Félix, 
and Madame Provost-Ponsin. 

THE repairs at the Variétés are almost completed, 
and the theatre will shortly re-open with ‘ Barbe- 
Bleue.’ Among contemplated novelties is a piece 
entitled ‘Le Tréne d’Ecosse,’ in which Lesueur 
will make his début at the Variétés. 

M. Locxroy’s drama, ‘L’Honnéte Homme,’ is 
in rehearsal at the Gymnase. It will be followed 
by a comedy by MM. Labiche and Gondinet. 

THE competition for tragedy and comedy at the 
Conservatoire is fixed for the 25th, 26th and 27th 
of the present month. 

THE conversion of the Chatelet into a Parisian 
Alhambra, to which we referred last week as 
probable, is now determined upon. The manage- 
ment of Mr. Strange commences on the Ist of 
August. 

Tue Brunn Theatre at Vienna has been destroyed 
by fire: luckily, the surrounding buildings escaped 
with only slight damage. 

THE Philo-Dramatic Society of the Fidenti at 
Florence has had a very handsome little theatre 
built expressly for afternoon performances during 
summer. Signor Costelli will furnish a comedietta 
for the opening of the theatre. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 


—~— 


Ruins of the Gallo-Roman Amphitheatre.—The 
Corps Législatif has decided that the Government 
ought not to grant a credit for the preservation of 
the ruins of the Gallo-Roman Amphitheatre recently 
discovered. Undoubtedly the retention of the site 
of these walls, or rather foundations of walls, would 
cost a great sum, and entail a large sacrifice of 
space; but what would our neighbours have said 
of any barbarous country that thus declared the 
task of sparing such a memorial of antiquity to 
cost too much money? 








To CorresponDENts.—A. B.—G. J. A.—J. J. 8.—J. H— 
J. H. of Belfast—J. L. D., want of space will prevent the 
insertion of your last letter—S, G.—C. R. of Lewisham— 
D. T. B.—T. J. E.—received. 
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POPULAR EDITION. 


TENTH THOUSAND, price Two Shillings, 
A Thousand Miles in the 
Rob Roy Canoe. 


By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. 
An entirely New Edition, revised by the Author. 


With numerous Illustrations, bound fancy boards, with 
Coloured Design. 


“Tt possesses the rare merit of displaying familiar districts 
of Europe from an entirely new point of view; it is written 
in a lively, unaffected style, so that one thoroughly sympathizes 
with the hero of the tale; and it is profusely illustrated with 
a number of spirited and jionally v h wood- 
cuts, displaying skipper and craft in all sorts of places and 
positions.” —T'imes. 








BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE, 
NOW READY. 


a 


TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST and 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER. An entirely New Edition 
of Mr. Dana's Narrative extended. With Notes and Revisions. 
Copyright Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


“Remember, it was an undergraduate of Harvard University who 
served as a common — Rigg years before the mast, and who wrote 
about the best sea in the English language.”—Mr. 
Dickens at the Dinner to the Ozford and Harvard Crews, Aug. 31. 


“ Our boys will thank Mr. R. H. Dana for an Enaiye | copyright ” 
edition of his ‘Two Years Before the Mast.’ It is a * personal’ nar- 
rative, in every sense of the word, full of 
and bearing in every page the e stamp of heer om and truthfulness. 
In this edition the author tells us the subsequent story and fate of the 
vessels in which he served.”— Times. 
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NOTES on YACHTS. By Edwin Brett. 
With an Illustration by John Brett, engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
Feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The BOY’S OWN BOOK of BOATS. A 
Description of every Craft that Sails upon the Waters; and how 
to Make, Rig, and Sail Model Boats. By W. H. G. KINGSTON- 
With numerous [lustrations by E. Weedon. Second Edition 
enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


“ This well-written, well-wrought book.”—Athenaum. 


The VOYAGE ALONE: a Sail in the Yawl 
“Rob Roy.” By JOHN MACGREGOR, Author of ‘ A Thousand 
Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe.’ With Illustrations, 5s. 

“No man is better entitled to give such advice than the sents 
adventurer whose * Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe’ has becom 

a familiar book to every educated Englishman who is wont to og his 

pastime on the deep. * The Voyage Alone’ is suitably ill 

through its pleasant pages the Yawl Roy will become ao whltiy 

and favourably known as the Rob Roy Canoe.”—Atheneum, 


The VOYAGE of the CONSTANCE: a Tale 
of the Polar Seas. By MARY GILLIES. New Edition, with 
Eight Illustrations by Charles Keene. Feap. 38. 6d. 


The CRUISE of the FROLIC. A Holiday 
Book for Young Yacht-loving People. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
New Edition, with Four Illustrations. Feap. cloth, 5e. 


TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor Hugo. 
Translated by W. MOY THOMAS. Cheap Edition. With En- 
gravings from Original Pictures by Gustave Doré. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The BOTTOM of the SEA. By L. Sonrel. 
Translated and Edited by ELIHU RICH. With 67 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 58. 


MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
the SEA, and its METEOROLOGY. A New and Revised Edition, 
with Copious Index. 8vo. price 6s. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 





TRY LAPLAND: a FRESH FIELD 


for SUMMER TOURISTS. By ALEX. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Capt. R.A. tes gray with Illustrations and Map. 


Un @ few days. 
GLENMAHRA; or, the WESTERN 


HIGHLANDS. SIR RANDAL ROBERTS, Bart. 1 vol. with 
Lilustrations, .» ~ 


NEW NOVEL by the al  § ‘The PILGRIM and the 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. By the 
Author of ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine.’ In 3 vols. 
From the Westminster Review, the 1870. 

a heme rity of st; earnestness of tone ; Myr (om of 
joe > oedeetion ‘onion’ soar marked * The Pilgrim and 

sifbe be found irendered still more attractive by the ee ~ ‘the 


stouy resent Ww 
on gimeaed «nthe tape sey. s in —_ which can be am bp compared to it f~ 

width ‘Re culti its poetry, and deep uman a 
terest, except ‘ Romola.’” _ 


NEW NOVEL by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
HILARY ST. IVES: a Novel. By 
WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 3 vols. 
From the Atheneum, July 9, 1870. 
“ A highly-entertai novel; and the descriptions of scenery- in 


Reve grea leas are as refreshing as those of the author always are. We 
Jy wd eel that it will afford others as much 


NEW NOVEL bythe AUTHOR of ‘ CHARLIE THORNHILL.’ 


MYRA GRAY. By the Author of 


* Charlie Thornhill,’ ‘ A Box for the Season,’ &. 3 vols. 


A DANGEROUS GUEST. By the 
Author of ‘ Gilbert Rugge.’ 

vetrochiog a s ormuch’ populat ye A 1 thy _ i reo 

b deli —British ly Review. 


‘an Od. 





EREIGHDA CASTLE: a Novel. In 
3 vols. 





. CHapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Messrs. BAGSTER’S LIST. 








THE SEPTUAGIN?, with its English Translation, 
in parallel columns, with’ Notes and Various Readings. 4 half. 
bound, 24s. irate day. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, Greek and En oon in 
parallel columns, with Various Readings, éto. ener 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, yo 
and English, in parallel columns, 4to. half bound in mor. 248. 


Uniform with the above three, 
The VULGATE and the DOUAY VERSION, 
parallel columns, 4to. Un the Press. 


PRAYERS and DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS, 


page from the Psalms of David. By ELIHU BURRITT. 
8vo. price 28. (This day. 


THE PENTATEUCH, according to the Talmed. 


By P. I. HERSHON. Parts I. II. and III., price 1s. 6d. eac! 
(Jus t publioked. 
PART IV. (in the Press. 


THE GOSPELS CONSOLIDATED : with a copious 
Index. Small 4to. cloth, price és. 


. ‘REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.’ 
Just published, 

A CRITICAL ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT: 
presenting at one view the Authorized Version, and the _ of 
the latest criticism of the Original Text. Edited by the Rev. 
T. 8. GREEN, M.A. 8vo. price 7s. 

THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: the Six principal 
Englich Versions of the al Testament, in parallel columns, 
beneath the Greek Original T: 

The several Versions aaa English Hexapla are— 

&.D. 1330, Waciir’s Version—the harbinger of the Reformation. 

A.D. 1534. Tynpa.e’s own revised edition, printed at Antwe:p. 

aD. 1539. The Version printed under the — of Archbishop Cranmer. 

«Ds 1687. - ge Queen M and prin by the Exies at 

EN . ueen M: 8 reign. 

a». 1588. The Version si Prepared by the the Porisn Conner, or Ruerms. 

a.D. 1611. + present aah ag authorized by King James the 

RST. 


inted in ~ boldest type, and accompanied with 
of 


Translations and _ a Greek are Miestion to the eye 
poe bd ont eae yp 4 t- i fall of in- 
e t 


Extra oteten ae price Two ong 
Kept bound in calf, and Turkey morocco, and russia, flexible sides. 


Polyglot Bibles and Biblical Aids in great variety. 
Gmaistesed. See 7 














Samuxt Baester & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 8. cloth, 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of IRELAND, 
Ulster. a Oy ALEXANDER G. RicHRY, Ben” of the Plantation of 


Lendon: Longmans and Co. Dublin: E. Ponsonby, 





Just published, in crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 
price 32. 6d. 


A pore ll at ST. MORITZ in the UPPER 
on pansant EN any ey to the BATHS of TARASP. By 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





This day, crown 8vo. Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

| pen COINS. A Guide to the Study and 
t of English Coins. By H. W. aaeest, Mem- 

ber of the ‘Numismatic Society of London. 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





REV. R. S. HAWKER’S NEW WORK. 
This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
OOTPRINTS of FORMER MEN in FAR 
CORNWALL. (Sketches of Places, Men and Manners.) B: 
RK. 8. a. Vicar of Morwenstow, Author of ‘ Cornish Bak 
* "London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Just published, 8vo. pp. 368, with Plates, cloth, 12s. 


A=s > ROBSART and the EARL OF LEI- 


: a Critical Beanisy tot into the Authenticity of the 
various ate in relation to on the Libels on the 


rl of Leicester, with a Vindication of the Earl \by his Poshen, Sr 
3 





Philip Sidney. Also, a HISTURY of KENILWORTH CA 
her with Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir Robert Dodler, Son 
of the Earl of Leicester. uy a GEURGE ADLARD, Author of ‘The 
sof England, 


London: J. oer Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





mae da: +f in small 4to. elegantly printed in om ue by Whitting- 
_ & Wilkins, with numerous I!lustrati : ag 15s. cloth, 


pHe HERALDRY of SMITH, being a Collection 
of the Arms borne by, or attributed to, mest Dasafties of not thet 
Surname in Great Britain, reland, and Germany: morale’ from the 
— — MSS. and other authentic sources. By H. SYDNEY GRAZE- 


The above Work contains a correct heraldic Sesieietton a the armo- 
rial insignia of nearly every known armigerous fam maeey ot the surname 
| Smith, Smyth, &e. (about 250 in number), and is illustrated with 33 

lates, comprising 125 shields of arms copied in fac-simile from a curious 

S. in the Harieian Collection at the British Museum. 

*,* Twenty-five Copies will be issued with Coloured Illustrations, 
price 21. 2s., for which early applicati necessary. 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-equare. 





REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 


This day, the Sixth Edition (Types reset, the Fifth Edition consisted 
of 5,030 Copies), 12mo. 412 pages, well printed, in cloth, red edges, 
le. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 10d. 

HE NEW TESTAMENT, translated from 
Griesbach’s Text. Pp. SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of * The 
extending over 


History of Ancient — tt,” &e. 

Mr. Sharpe, by a and indestey 41 mae 
winch for its fai Tapeiation S‘curity, may possibly ever be exaied 
which, for ‘aithfulness an pul y,,may possit iynever 
and has the commenda’ of the scholars 
Churehes. He has freed the English New Testament f from more 
one d mistransl and unintelligible render- 
ings. The Enlixh Churchman, and also the of Mr, 

Sharpe’s translation as “ the most correct English version in oe. 
either of the whole or any portion of the New Testament.” 
Atheneum also a very similar testimony. dan patos nlacce 28 
within the reach of 


Also, uniform in 3 vols. cloth, 7s. 6d. (but very few remain unsold), 


The HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Translated by 
SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the Authoriaed Old 
Testament. 

The present + for the Revision of the Bible has been pro- 
moted more by Mr. Sharpe than any other scholar. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


HT 














LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS—NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo. pone fine Portrait, cloth, 6s.; Lance Parrr, 
it 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
EMAINS con YNCERNING BRITAIN. By 
- WILLIAM CAMDEN, — famous Antiquary. A New Edition 
(the 8th) of this interesting volume. 





The other Works in the LIBRARY of OLD AUTHORS are— 


1. Roger Ascham’s Whole Works. Now First Collected. 4 vols. 1. 

2. John Marston’s Dramatic Works. 3 vols. 158. 

3. Piers Ploughman his Vision and Creed. 2 vols. 108. 

4. aor 8 p Ricmaasttetite Providences of Early American Coloniza- 


5. Jeno = Belden’ ‘a Table-Talk. 52. 

6. William Drummond's Poetical Works. 52. 

7. Francis Quarles’ Enchiridion. 3s. 

8. Sir ‘Thomas Overbury’s Works. 52. 

9. George Wither's Hymns and Songs of the Church. 5s. 

10. George Wither's Hallelujah. 6s. 

11. Robert Southwell’s Poetical Works. 4s. 

12. Joseph Spence’s Anecdotes of Books and Men. 68. 

13. Cotton Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World. 5s. 

14. Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of England. 4 vols. 1. 

16. John Aubrey’s Miscellanies. 4s. 

17. George Chapman's Translation of Homer's Iliad. 2 vols. 128. 

18. _- Odyssey. 2 vols. 128, 

19. —— Battle of the Frogs, and other Pieces. & 

20. John Wont Dramatic Works, (more complete than any other). 
4 vols. 1 

21. John Lilly's Dramatic Works. 2 vols. 10s. 

22. Richard Crashaw’s Works. 5s. 

23. La Morte d’Arthur.— History of King jw and the Knights of 
the Round Table the only uncas edition). 3 vols. 15s. 

vi | rst) Works. 48. 

Fe eee tance’ (The Cavalier) Poetical Works. Now Pirst Col- 

26. ant. of Thomas Hearne, the Antiqney.. 3 vols 

ae eee poetical Works. Now First Collected. $ vols. 8s. 

*,* legan' rinted, and carefull, ane. with Portraits, 

wae ial = and Faociuiles. " 








188, Fleet-street. 


ndon, 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-squar 
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Just published, foap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. ([onisaN DE WALTZ. By Carri. This day, 
THE T 0 R Q U I L; , 
or, the Days of Vlaf Tryggvason. x 3 
HR MO LITH With Legends, Ballads and Dreams. ORISANDE WALTZ. Beautifully illustrated 
om ad ° By F. ROBERTSON. in Colours. NE 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 
A New and Improved Process, (CORISANDE WALTZ. A New Waltz by a New 
Just published, fcap. 8vo. pp. xxxij and 210, cloth, 6s. Com poser. 
FOR THE KiNG ARTHUR; or, the Drama of the Revolu- ORISANDE WALTZ. Price 4s. Solo and Duet, 
REPRODUCTION of MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, n0B: By JOHN S. STUART GLENNIE, M.A. eae eee, ms 4 a 9g 
DRAWING s, MAPS, PLANS, Play the First—Opera I.—The Quest for Merlin. : 
The historical time of this First Play is that brief, but extraordinary Just published, 8vo. price 3s. 
PATTERNS OF TEXTILE FABRICS eriod of but some fifteen years, 1789 to 1805, from the fall of the P ” . P 
= ° = Aifte and She Feoss of Fraternity to the Coronation of Napoleon and N THE VERNON DANTE; with detailed 
NDS. le War of the oalition. Notices of the Text, the Documents, and the Alb: 
And DESIGNS of ALL KINDS London: Triibner & Co., 8 and 60, Paternoster row. a Fe added ‘Dissertatio = eoRLow. MD 4 howe and | in the Vath 
f * Contri. 
i butions to the Study of the Divina Commedia,’ & ‘ie 
; THIRD EDITION, REVISED, AND CONSIDERABLY Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta street, - Lendins 
The PHoto-CHromo-LitH Process either produces ENLARGED. and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg! 
Works in Fac-simile or in an Enlarged or Reduced Ready this day, with 115 double Plates (being 20 more than were r 
° : ra t din th Editions’, Ww E ings, e 
Form, and is employed for Commercial Purposes in ona pooet ed “additions +o the Soxh, ins yola. inap. oe Just published, crown 8vo. 38. 6d. ; KEY, 5. 
the Reproduction of Autograph Letters, Architects’ 6i. nig: 6d. half morocco, GELECTIONS for LATIN PROSE; with Hints 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications, &c.: and for the COMPLETE "TREATISE on CAST and and Critical Questions, from the Army Examination Papers, 
8S, | : eet vs : WROUGHT IRON BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. including | and other Sources, specially arranged to discourage cram, and to suit 
Reproduction of parts—voice or orchestral—of MS. | fron Foundations, In Th Parte Theoretical, Practical. ‘and De. | the Army and Middle-Class Student. 
and other Music. a py ee eae eer oe 
0 é eCO! 0 he ‘Og Oo ode 2, a ah ; a » “ . 
Book for the Calculation of Strains in Girdere &e. &e. ey ot ae ncy to encourase ae » frame the seeralting % alt of such books, 
*,* A Prospectus, with Liet of Contents, post free on application. “ The boo! i gives just the right amount of ng to those beginning to 
Opinions of the Press. Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. translate English authors into Latin.”—Lane 
pe Ry no Tutor ee cnn indies: watywole 
DAILY NEWS. This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. the‘ ‘Selections ey Ke eS mut Such Works a8 
’ ’ y,’ and those who have may turn them to 
“Old books as well as old prints can be reproduced by this YHE MANUAL of COLOURS and DYE | account.”—4 _ 
process, and the ponderous quarto of a century ago transformed, WARES; their Properties, Applications, Valuation, Impurities, Tenguens & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 
as if by magic, into the most portable of duodecimos. In | and Sophistications. For the Use of Dyers, Printers, Dry Salters, 
addition to all the above advantages, the inventor of this new nines ge “2 “! J KL SL ght ‘Author of "The Handbook of Che: Just published, price 28. 6d. cloth, 
we of photo-lithography claims for his process the crown- mical Analysis for Practical Men. CUMENICAL COUNCILS : a Course of Lec 
merit of great comparative cheapness and despatch.” London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Ss: je 
™ - ” —- - 4 tures. By W. URWICK, M.A., Hatherlow. 
THE ATHENAUM. Now ready, 220 pp., cloth lettered, price 4s. “A most able protest against the unceriptaral and unecclesiastical 
“¢Tam o’ Shanter—a Tale.’ d ‘The Lament of Mary, character of the present Council.”— The Rock. 
Queen of Scots,’ by Senet Denes, These are aula te A LEHA pak GOD in MATTER. Being a Scien- London: Simpkin & Co. Manchester: Tubbs & Brook. c 
the photo-chromolith process, from the poet’s autographs, and THOMAS C Rcoumé of M. Or sadion, borate Lastareren tates 
have the great advantage over ordinary fac-similes in being | Medica and Therapeutics in the Leeds School of Medicine. Now ready, royal 4to. price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth and gold, 
> wena ere a subject a ey ——— ——_ London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Manchester: Tubbs & Brook. with Illustrations, 
on ani ranscrip' lon—errors Which are inevitabie. ese are, TREATISE on GYMNASTICS and CALI- 
poyreek ao  pengeaerny = ay eee < bern In 8vo. with Plans, price 20e, Vor. II. of STHENICS for LADIES. By Madame BRENNER. 
and ae the signs, as it pa S us, that he used sand to HE SEPOY WAR IN INDIA in 1857-58. Published at her Gymnasium, 35, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square ; 
ae — sarge agp te By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, F.R.S. and sold by all Booksellers. 
absorb the superfluous ink ere turning a leaf, so that the MS. Linden: Was. Aa Ww 
nt rap ang he ep marge Bey teen —=_—erJ#v—r—rrvrvr NEW WORK BY DR, LIONEL BEALE, F.n.S. 
doubtless, that which was sent to the printer. Letter-press Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. ISEASE GERMS: their supposed Nature : with 
a. od ie poems are attached, and a brief Introduction by HE WRATH of ECHO, and other Pieces in PE ogee eR a 
. 5 VERSE. 4 : “4 4 r . 
THE EXAMINER. = Cagusstianatity tn wash abe push”—Mnamtoor Sond Some. | Geome in Saneaas. 
“It is an astounding proof of the progress of the age, that Basil Montagu Pickering, 196, Piccadilly. London : John Churchill & Sons. 
we may not only purchase the works of a favourite poet at an 
almost nominal sum in the regular and precise form of Roman 
type, but 7 even have a faithful copy of the original manu- 
script, with its blots, smudges, mistakes, and corrections. This oO ZO K E R iT (P 4 TENTED) 
——— which photography and lithography are made to e 
n the ifold reproduction of fac-similes, is de- 
scribed 4 7 cheap and easy of execution. Effective it cer- 
tainly = ; and we oo think the publishers would find it 
profitable to extend its employment in manufacturing copies of In demy 8v: i f bound 
old manuscripts valued by antiquaries and Art-students.” 7 Svo, price 150, halt bound, 
NOTES AND QUERIES. EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTOR. 
" - Judging oa Oe. specimen we have seen there can be but 
e question as e success of the process.” 
By FRANCIS CLATER. 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. . E d . 
“The inventor takes a photograph of a print or picture in Entirely Re-written to the Present Date, by GEORGE ARMATAGE, M.R.V.C.S. 
se ordinary _, = paper > a gos | only With copious Notes, additional Recipes, &c., and upwards of 200 Practical Illustrations, showing Forms of Disease and 
nown to himself. The photograph thus taken is laid upon Treatment, and Coloured Illustrations of the Foot and Mouth Disease. 
the stone and transferred, as in simple lithography, when it 
weed tg — a ee ae ek London: Freperick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
some copies of rage old prints which had been taken by this 
process, and except for the fresher colour of the paper it would 
be quite impossible to distinguish them from the originals. In This Day is Published 
addition to the main process of photo-lithographic transfer, ‘ 
which may be said to constitute the germ of the invention, its 
author has also matured a very ready and ingenious means of 9 
reducing | or enlarging the picture to be copied, and has also Mi A R I A E Dc EWO RTH S TA LES A N D N OVE LS, 
i t to th 
peste ee pting it to the purposes of chromo-litho- COMPLETE, 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES. ‘ S 
“ An exceedingly well-executed Photo-Chromo-Lith of Burns’s Including HELEN (her last Novel). 
“Tam o’ Shanter’ and the ‘ Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots,’ 
in which every line, dot, or erasure appears as the manuscript New and Improved Edition, with Thirty-eight highly-finished Steel Engravings (of which 18 are additional), after the late 
came from the poet's hand. This publication is the result of a WILLIAM Harvey and others, by Rotts, Cook, GooDALL, RoBINSON, FINDEN, and GREATBATOH, s% 
new application of photography, or rather of a combination of * 
Unecctoont cncendingly interesting pitt era hapa ree ery 10 vols. feap. Svo. (Waverley size) elegantly bound in green cloth, gilt backs, contents lettered, price 1/. 10s. 
autographs.” 
LATEST NEWS. 
**It is certainly a curiously faithful transcript.” 
e seat The following Volumes are also sold separately :— of t 
COURT JOURNAL. aut 
“‘The admirers of Burns will be glad of this opportunity to . y ? / r i thi 
acquire the fac-similes of the poet’s handwriting, with the EDG E W ORTH S MORAL TALES, complete in One Volume, with 
emendations of the poems.” Four fine Engravings on Steel, feap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt back, 3s. ; or with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ap) 
e kn 
A) 1 T , 
All applications with respect to the PHoto-CHRomo- EDGEW ORTH S POPULAR T ALES, complete in One Volume, & 
Lita Process should be made to Epwarp J. Francis, with Four fine Engravings on Steel, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt back, 33. ; or with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. re 
’ wa 
4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. sia * “The love of Ireland, coh om. intense desire for its improvement — happiness, were the ruling principles - —_ wi 
P cece “a dgeworth’s life. The two series of Moral and Popular Tales may fairly rank as unrivalled in their kind, and her Novels, from 
r The Reproduction of BURNS S MSS. of ‘TAM | « Belinda’ to ‘ Helen,’ are no less deserving of permanent fame.” ; 
o SHANTER’ and ‘The LAMENT of MARY, . 
QUEEN of SCOTS,’ price 1s., published by Messrs. Henry G. Bonn, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, EC. And Suvpciy, MarsHatyt & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, London. 
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HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 





NEW CHEAP RE-ISSUE, in Crown 8vo. Cloth Extra, price Five Shillings each. 








I. 
Fourteenth Edition, 


MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS ; 


Or, THE STORY OF MY EDUCATION. 


II. 
Thirty-fifth Thousand, 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


111. 
Tenth Edition, 


THE CRUISE OF THE BETSEY; 


Or, A SUMMER RAMBLE AMONG THE HEBRIDES. 


Fey a 
SKETCH-BOOK OF POPULAR GEOLOGY. 
Vv. 


Tenth Edition, 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


VI. 
Tenth Edition, 


SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 


a. . EA 
THE OLD RED SANDSTONE. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


VIII. 
Fourth Edition, 


THE HEADSHIP OF CHRIST, 


And THE RIGHTS OF THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 


Ix. 
Eleventh Edition, 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE OREATOR. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


x. 
Fourth Edition, 


TALES AND SKETCHES. 


Edited, with a Preface, by Mrs. MILLER. 


xI. 
Fourth Edition, 


ESSAYS: 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 


cullamaaniies 
EDINBURGH AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
GEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL. 
scsi tatiion, 


LEADING ARTICLES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


With a Characteristic Portrait of the Author, fac-simile from a Photograph by D. O. Hit, R.S.A. 


*.* HUGH MILLER’S WORKS may also be had in complete sets of 13 Volumes, elegantly bound in imitation Roxburghe, gilt 


top, price 3/. 18s., or in half calf extra, gilt back, price 4/. 17s, 6d. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Hugh Miller's writings have long passed the period of criticism, and taken rank among standard works. From the times 
of the British Essayists and Oliver Goldsmith, no literary man has shown a greater mastery of the English language than the 
author of ‘The Old Red-Sandstone.’ The size of the page and the letter-press are suitable for the library, while the price is a 


third less than the original edition.”—Daily Review. 


‘This cheap re-issue by Mr. Nimmo will enable tens of thousands who have yet only heard of Hugh Miller soon to learn to 


appreciate and admire him.” —Bell’s Messenger. 


“This cheap edition of Hugh Miller's works deserves, and will doubtless secure, a very extended public support. No one 
knew better than Hugh Miller how to combine amusement with instruction; and all his works exhibit this most important 


combination.”—Public Opinion, 


“The works of Hugh Miller cannot be too widely known or studied ; and the publisher deserves our thanks for his cheap 


re-issue of them.”—Standard. 


“A new cheap issue of Hugh Miller’s admirable works will be hailed with pleasure by all who desire to posses a really 


valuable collection of books.” —Observer. 


Published by WitL1am P. Nimmo, Edinburgh ; Sold by Smmpxin, MarsHatt & Co, London; 
And all Booksellers. 


XUM 


NOTICE. 
THE LIFE AND SPEECHES 


OF - 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
—— ee 


This Day, crown Svo. nearly 400 pages, price 7s. 6d. 


THE SPEECHES 


OF 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 


With Fine Autotype Portrait of the Great Novelist, by Counr 
D’Orsay, taken in 1841. 


Includes his first reported Speech at Edinburgh, June 25, 
1841, when Professor Wilson presided ; his admirable Speeches 
in America before the publication of ‘ American Notes’; and 
concludes with his last Public Words at the Royal Academy 
Dinner, May 2, 1870. 


*€ As the deliverer of what the French would call ‘a speech 
of occasion,’ no one is more happy.”—Percy Fitzgerald. 


‘*His capital speeches. Every one of them reads like a page 
of ‘ Pickwick.’ ”’—Critic. 

*.* A CHEAP EDITION, without Count D’Orsay’s Portrait, 
and bound in paper, price 2s. 


“A really valuable mass of materials, of which all future 
biographers must take note; and gives perhaps a livelier 
picture of Dickens’s career than a more laboured and a more 
ambitious work could do.”—Daily News. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. nearly 400 pages, price 7s. 6d. 
CHARLES DICKENS: 
THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


By the AuTHor of ‘THE Lire or THACKERAY.’ 


WITH 
1. Leslie’s beautiful Portrait of the Great Novelist in the 
Character of Captain Bobadil. 
2. Views of Charles Dickens’s Homes, where his principal 
Works were written. 
8. Fac-similes of his Handwriting and Literary Curiosities. 
4. A Study of his various Portraits, from 1839 to 1870. 


5. A Study of his principal Characters, by Hablot K. Browne 
(“ Phiz”), who originally designed them, &c. 





“A record of the incidents in a career full of labours, full of 
triumphs, and almost exceptionally full of friendships... .. 
The volume, in truth, is a faithful and almost painfully minute 
account of every event in the life of Dickens, social, domestic 
or literary, which can interest the reader ; its prompt appear- 
ance gives it the certainty of wide public favour.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


“‘A great deal of information and entertainment may be 
derived from the volume published by Mr. Hotten. It is, 
indeed, a wonderful production, when we consider the very 
brief period in which it has been done, for it goes over the 
whole of Dickens’s life.”—Daily News. 





London: Jonn CampEN Horren, 74 and 75, 
Piccadilly, London. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


AND 
Works in the Press. 


—_>—— 


Benedict de Spinoza: his Life, Correspon- 


dence, and Ethics. By R. WILLIS, M.D., 8vo. pp. xliv—648, 
cloth, 21s. 


Political Problems for our Age and Country. 


By W. R. GREG. Demy 8vo. pp. 342, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


On the History and Development of Gilds 
and the Origin of Trade Unions. By LUJO BRENTANO, of 


Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor Juris Utriusque et Philosophiz. 


8vo. pp. xvi—134, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lives of the Founders of the British 
bret with Notices of A Chief Augmentors and other Bene- 
570—1870. By EDWARD ED —anee. In 2 vols. 8vo, 

_ With Illustrations at Plans, 30. 


Water Analysis: a Practical Treatise on 


the Breninptien of Potable Water. By J. ALFRED WANK- 


LYN, S. Professor of Chemistry in London Institution, and 
ERN eit THEOPHRON CHAPMAN. Second and enlarged 
Edition, by E. T. CHAPMAN. 8vo. pp. xvi—112, cloth, 5s. 


The Lifted and Subsided Rocks of America, 

with their Influence on the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Cur® 

rents, and the Distribution of Races. By GEORGE CATLIN: 
With Two Maps. Crown 8vo. pp. xii—238, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Force and Matter. By Dr. Louis Bucuner. 
Edited b aS FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD. F.R.S.L. F.G.S. 
Seco: » completed from the Tenth German, Edition. 
With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. 
By ROBERT ELLIS, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Author of * Ancient Routes between Italy and Gaul.’ 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. vi—152, cloth, 5s. 


Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Sym- 
bolism ex and explained. By THOMAS INMAN, M.D. 
(London), Phy ~K to the Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. 8vo. pp. 
xvi—68, stiff covers, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, 
and Subjects subsidiary thereto. By SirSYED AHMED KHAN 


RAHADOR, K.C.S.1. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 544, cloth. With Maps and 
Tables, 30s. 


A French Course in Ten Lessons. Each 
Lesson containing a gradual and practical series of English Exer- 
cises, showing the French Construction by the side of the English 
one; anda French Reading in strict accordance with the English 
Text : + hag selections of English Compositions, with an Explanation 
of the most difficult passages; together with a smal rene 
Reader. By JULES NOIRIT, B.A. Part I. Lessons I.—IV. 
Crown 8yo. pp. xvi—80, cloth limp, la. 


The Laws of Magnitude; or, the Elementary 
Rules of Arithmetic and Algebra demonstrated. By FRANCIS 
GUTHRIE, LL.B. U.S. Lond. Professor of Mathematics at Graaff 
Reinet College, Cape Colony. Lin preparation. 


Scientific Results of a Journey in Brazil. 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ and his Travelling Companions. GEOLOGY 
ard PHYS ICAL GEOGRAPHY of BRAZIL, By C. F. HART, 
Professor of Geology in Cornell University. With nearly 100 Illus: 
trations and Maps. (Shortly. 


A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 


‘oaps. Tilustrated by numerous or Drawings and Estimates. 
~ CAMPBELL MORPFIT, M.D. F.C.S., formerly Professor of 
Technological Chemistry in the U niversity of Maryland. Demy 8vo. 

In preparation. 


Honduras: Descriptive, Historical, and Sta- 
tistical. By E. G. SQUEIR, formerly Minister ef the United 


States in Honduras. With a Map. In the press. 
Turgot: his Life, Times, and Writings. By 
W. B. HODGSON, LL.D. (In the press. 


Gleams of Light from the Writings. of Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing. By Mrs. MALCOLM. [In the press. 


Handbook for the Student of Chinese Bud- 
dhism. By the Rev. E. J. EITEL, of the London Missionary 
Society. 8vo. Lin the prese. 


Outline of Buddhism from Chinese Sources. 


By 8. BEAL, BA., Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in 
Her Majesty’s Fleet, &c. in 1 vol. crown 8vo. lin preparation. 


The Geography of Ancient India, illustrating 
Commpniqne o of Al d. id th 
POs 2) DER ACONNIN ‘GHAM, Teen toe 
Retired). In 1 vol. 8yo. with numerous: Maps and 
[Jn preparation, 


neers ( 
Plans. 


Kuklos: an Experimental Investigation into 


> Beiatontio of Certain a By JOHN HARRIS. Part I. 
th large folding Diag 53 - 


London: TRUBNER & CO. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. 





ae 
—— 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By IL. Lloyd, 


Author of ‘The Game Birds of Sweden,’ ‘Scandinavian Adventures,’ &e. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


STRAY LEAVES of POPULAR-SCIENCE and 


FOLK-LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 8vo. (Just ready, 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By 


the Times Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 8vo. 12s. 


The PRINCIPLES of 


MATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZGERALD. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life and 


Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. By the Author of ‘Higher Law.’ New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. 7s. 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Personal Reminiscences of 


Eminent Men. By GEORGE HODDER, Author a Sketches of Life and Character.’ 8vo. 16s. 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By Joun Buaixiz, Author 


of ‘The Old Times and the New.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Ready this day, 


(Just ready, 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 


AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a Novel. By Moruty Farrov, 


Author of ‘No Easy Task,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. By Tom Hoop, Author of a ‘Golden 
Heart,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Exizasetu P. Ramsay. 
In 3 vols. 


In 2 vols. 
By the Author of ‘George Geith,’ 


BROUGHT TO BOOK. By Henry Spicer, Esq. 
AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. 


* City and Suburb,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
In 3 vols. 


FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. 
[Just ready. 
PATIENCE CAERHYDON. By the Author of ‘Olive Varcoe,’ 


‘Simple as a Dove,’ ‘Beneath the Wheels,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ACQUITTED: a Novel. In 3 vols. 
The BANE of a LIFE. By Tuomas Wricur (the Journeyman Engi- 


neer), A Novel, in 3 vols. 
“This book is one of the most interesting we have read for a long time.”—Saturday Review. 
“« This is, on the whole, a clean book and an honest one; and we will not leave it with a word that savours of Gain. id 


cum, 

“To the reading public themselves our advice is to get ‘The Bane of a Life,’ and read it. There is a freshness dion the book 
which will delight all but the jaded seekers of sensation.....Such a book is not without its absorbing interest. It does not 
thrill us, but it charms and satisfies us. It succeeds in giving us @ living human interest in the humble people to whom it 
introduces us; it tells us more than we knew before of their trials and temptations, their joys and triumphs; it makes us feel 
that love and ambition are the same in every sphere, and human nature in all classes is human nature still ; and as to do this 
was the author's object, we may assure him that he has fully succeeded in it.”—Observer. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. By the Author of ‘Found Dead,’ 


‘A Perfect Treasure,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. In 2 vols. 


A FOOL'S PARADISE: a Novel. 


‘Strange Work,’ &c. 3 vols. 


VERONICA: a Novel. 


*Mabel’s Progress,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


By Lanerorp Cecit. 


By Mrs. Gorpon Smyrutzs. 


By Tuomas Arcuer, Author of 
By the Author of ‘Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,’ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TW0O-SHILLING VOLUMES, Suitable for Seaside Reading. 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH | MISS FORRESTER. 
WATERING-PLACES. BLACK SHEEP. 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. BARREN HONOUR. 
The ROCK A-HEAD. SWORD and GOWN. 


MAURICE DERING. The DOWER-HOUSE. 
The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. EVERY-DAY PAPERS. 


BROKEN TO HARNESS. 

BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. 
BRAKESPEARE. } 
The ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY. | 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
SANS MERCI. 

A PERFECT TREASURE. 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. 


2 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
B BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 312th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER, with Engrav- 
ings. 48th Edition. Price 6d. 

London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co.; 
Hamilton & Co Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: M'Glashan 
& Gill, and W. H. Smith & Son. 





MIDDLE-CLASS AND CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


EW and APPROVED TEXT BOOKS on ENG- 
LISH HISTORY, constructed specially for the use of Pupils 
reparing for Public Examinations, with copious Biographical and 
Ronstitutional Notes, Examination Questions, &c. necessary for Ex- 
aminees, but not to be found in any other School Histories. By Mr. 
ROBERT ROSS, late Lecturer on History, Normal College, Chel- 
tenham. 


1, OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY for Junior 
Classes. Revised Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
“We foretell that these ‘ Outlines’ will soon be in the hands of all 
who are preparing for one or other of our numerous literary te 
ments.”—Papers for the Schoolmaster. 


9, MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Senior 
Classes. Revised Edition, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

“ Asa practical Text-book for the student, it is exactly adapted to 
his wants, and from experience we can affirm, that he will find in it 
all his studies may require. The arrangement is excellent. 

English Journal of Education. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Just ready, demy 8vo. cloth, price ll. lls. 6d. 


HE RATIO BETWEEN DIAMETER and 
CIRCUMFERENCE in a CIRCLE demonstrated by Angles, 
and Euclid’s Theorem, Proposition 32, Book I. proved to be Fallacious. 
By JAMES SMITH, Esq. Author of several Works on the Quadrature 
of the Circle. 
Liverpool: Edward Howell, Church-street. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 





Now ready, First Series, 5s. 


ONTEMPORABY ANNALS of ROME. 
Political, Ausheoslogiasl, and Social. 
With PREFACE by the Very Rev. Peng CAPEL. 
“The Author appears well acquainted with his ..an in- 
telligent and entertaining guide to the Eternal City. orning, Post. 
* Pre-eminent for soundness of information and moderation.” 


“ His graphic style will make this hand 


Notes 





volume . 
Weekly Register. 


Richardson & Son, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, Subscription price, 11. 1s. 
ESIGNS for LACE-MAKING, by a tL LILLA 
HALISTONE. In royal 4to 40 Plates, <tsth, 
cation for copies to be made to Mrs. Hat.stone, anon fia, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, or to Barthes & Lowell, Booksellers, 14, Great Marl- 
borough-street, London. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


[MPSRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Caer Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Baaxcu Ovrrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums eeasieet iy Bonuses, 2,750,0008.: 
and in respect of Annuities only 6561. per an 
The Aaeets actually Invested in First~ class Securities amount to 
972,621 
of ~~ Subscribed Capital of 750,0001., only 75,0002. is paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
conditions. 
Prospectas and Balance-sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


HA4tf A MILLION 
Has been Paid by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of 31. to él. 5a. insures 1,0001. at Death, and an 
Allowance at the rate of 62. per week for Injury. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the , Stations, to the 
Local Agents, or at the Offices. 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, , REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


j OOD TAPESTRY SECORSTEeEs. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 3,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Rooms—25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON-—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM~— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street, 
Established 1807. 


U I N I N E. 























The many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is administered too often preclude its adoption as a general tonic. 
The success which has attended * Waters’ Quinine Wine” arises from 
its careful preparation by the manufacturer. Each wine-glass full 
contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. It behoves the Public to see that they have ** Bote k Quinine 
Wine”; for the result of Chancery pre nes, a short sinee, 


elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not hee | uinine 
in the manufacture of his Wine. All Grocers sell ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine.”—WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 


34, Eastcheap, London. Agents: E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 





H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
. dhe  Remel Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 


114, 116, 118, 190, Regent-street, W. 
LONDON .. .. .. 341,44, 45, Warwick-street, W. 
22) C ornhill, E.C. 
10, Mosley-street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES .. 50, Bold-street, Liverpool. 
39, New-street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Two Guinea Tourists’ Suits of “‘ Nicolian Cloth” the 
most ee article produced, and specially adapted for Touring, 
ae d Shooting. The Trousers separate hr are a the pair. 

Nicoll" 's Six Guinea Equipment for Touris ig acom- 
brit a complete Morning Suit, a substantial OVERC JOAT, hi 


gag thy !—The PATENT READING 
‘or holding the Book, Lamp, and f 

any position while Reading. Easily applied to the Ben” Sofa, oF Bas 
Chair, and requires no fixing. Readily adjusted to the variations of 
sight, altitudes of the head, and the most convenient attitudes of the 
pod mR. oe post free.—J. Carrer, 55, Mortimer-street, Caven- 


(HARTA PERSPECTA.—This new and beautiful 


NOTE PAPER is pleasant to the eye and delightf 
upon. oy packets, six varieties, post fae One Shilo VES NEW 
& KN od wring oe of the A B C Despatch-Box, the Bag of 


Tags, and El Case, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 








well below the knees, and a Travelliug Maud; all of the “ ‘Nicolian” 
wool mig the Maud and Overcoat being waterproof yet evaporable. 

H. Nicoll’s Allied sererest Tweed , One gn; 
if with ‘Silk Lapells, One 

- Nicoll’s Summer Ov ereon’s, of fine Melton Cloths, from Two 
to Three Guineas each. 

fA. J. Nicoll’s Twilled Cloth Morning Coats, from 358.; also Frock 
Coats from Two Guineas. 

For BOYS RETURNING from SCHOOL. 
Suits for the a morning or evening dress, ready for immediate 
or made to measure in a few hours. 
nickerbocker Suits from ot Sailor Costume, 218.; Jacket, Vest 
and paces rhea from ay 2s.; Highland Dresses from al. 28. 

A New —H. J. Nicoll’s eae Doe for Boy’s first suit, ‘* regis- 
tered” ro 1870. This suit can be put on the figure much more 
quickly than eat in eethanry use, and removed also with equal cele- 
ri late One Guinea each 

ats, Caps, Hosiery, Shirts, &c., for every description of dress. 
For LADIES. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Three Guinea Equipment, for travelling and seaside 
purposes, com prising an appropriate costume (One and a- Half Guinea) ; 
also a separate Hood, with Cape, forming a cover for the head and 
shoulders (Half. a-Guinea), and a Maud Wrapper (One Guinea); all of 
the “‘ Nicolian” wool cloth, waterproof, yet evaporable. Costumes of 
this cloth. handsomely trimmed (Two and a-Half Guineas); ditto, with 
extra (hire paniers (Four Guineas); Waterproof Travelling Cicake, 

m One Guin 

H. J. Nicoll’s New Registered Cloak, ‘‘ L’Utile,” combines both cloak 
and skirt in an ingenious manner. The form, which is circular, fits the 
waist when worn as a skirt, aud, if required, by a simple contrivance, a 
graceful cloak fitting the neck is formed. 

iding Habits, in various coloured cloths, from 32. 3s. to 6. 68.; 
Females. 31s. 6d.; Hats, with lace falls, 2is.; Promenade and House 
ackets, &c. 








H. J. Nicoll’s addresses in London are 114 to 120, et and 
22, Cornhill; Manchester, 10, Mosley-street; Liverpool, 50, Bold-street ; 
Birmingham, 39, New-st treet. 


HE LOCH, MOOR -AND MOUNTAIN 
THREE GUINEA SUITS,—SEASON 1870. 

The Bannockburn. Lochness, Killiecrankie, Blair Athol, and all the 

-———- of Scotland, the various tints being so delineated that a per- 

presented of the H ry- pope of which it may be 

truly aid “A ti f beauty y for * for FISHING. G, 

SHOOTING, DEERSTALEING, "ke. at ALFRED WEBB MILES 

only address, 12, Brook-street, , Hanover. square. 

1841. 

Caution. {This Notice is registered and gonyrighty: 3; 


bairn hao nao ithe: vlvluc thal: bv MAK USE O 
sements. 





ahoan's 
's auld Adver- 





BEDSTEAD, BEDDING and FURNITURE— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S STOCK of IRON and BRASS 
BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S COTS stands unrivalled ~ po 
for extent or mocennbenase of prices. The Bedding, man 
= premises. and Bed Hangings are of guaranteed quality. Patent 
— neater fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
ms ‘to 301. Complete Suites of Bed-Rooin Pecnious, in anoeen y. 
Fancy Woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, always on sh hese 
are made by WILLIAM 8S. B N, at his manutactety, 84, New- 
man-street, and every article is euaranteed. China Toilet Ware in 
ne: variety. from 44. the eet of five pieces. Furniture for Dining- 
rooms. A most complete assortment is on show. Easy Chairs, from 
458. Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, from 47s. 
wreee 8S. BURTON, Furnishing I by int t 
to H.R.H. the Prince of W: ales, sends a Catalogue, ceuleintag upwards 
of 700 illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Plans of the 20. large Show Rooms, post free.—39, ford 
1, 1a, 2, 3, A 4, Newman-street : 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and i; 
ewman-yard. The cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts 
of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


LK ING TON Ut Cc O, 
TENTEFS of the ELECTRO-PLATE, 
Desire to sonahnd, ithe public that their M anufactures are kept in stock 
by most of the Si t Great Britain, recommend 
purchasers to satisfy paqmasiogs that their Trade-Marks, 
E. & Co., under a Crown in a Shield) 
are distinctly stamped upon each article, such only being warran: nted. 
ow so f made, that articles (often of the 
most inferior description) are plated by Elkington & Co.’s process, is 
utterly valueless as a criterion of quality. 

n the case of “Elkington v. Johnson,” recently tried before Vice- 
Chancellor James, a perpetual injunction was granted, restraining 
defendant from using or imitating their Name or Trade-marks, and 
Elkington & Co. now Give Notice that they will institute legal proceed- 
ings against all persons similarly offending. 

SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE WORKS, 
NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


HERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—BRANDIES. 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W. 











ices and 

















No, 1. Family Sherry ........ 248. ; No. 1. Young Cognac ........ : 
o. 3. Dinner oo seeeseee 368, | No. 2. Old Cognac . os 7 
No 5. Dessert She . 488. ' No. 4. Liqueur Cognac... +» 788. 


ARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTU : STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane, B.C. 

The PUBLIC SUPPLIED at WHOLESALE PRICES, 
AND 

po ee paip to the Country on orders over 208. 

n ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of P. , Envel , W 
Cases, Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Hones, Inks sande, a, “pest tee? 
Established Thirty Years. 


OUGET’S FIXATIVE, 

fo pr inetantancoualy and eraety Ft Fixing all kinds of Drvw- 
ings, Charcoal, Chalk, Crayon, Water-Colours, &c.—This important and 
invaluable invention has received the most flattering Testimonials from 
the greatest English and Foreign Painters, Artists and others, and 
favourably noticed by the Atheneum, Art-Journal, Architect, Builder, 
and other Journals.—Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists to be had 
on application to Corsiire & Son, 30, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


LLEN’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS. 
ALLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES. 
ALLEN’S OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
ALLEN’S BARRACK FURNITURE. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1870, post free. 
J. W. Atven, Manufacturer, 37, West Strand, London. 


RAVELLERS, and EXPEDITIONS.— — 
The most Commodious, "Light, and Useful 
TENTS for TRAVELLERS, SPORTSMEN, and EXPEDITIONS, 
are to be obtained at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duke-street, London-bridge, S8.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


USE ONLY THE 
G L E N F I E L D 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


ONEYCOMB SPONGES. —These Sponge 
well adapted — the Bath, and are cared by naep eet 

















finer kind; they are much lower in price than the fine & 
ones. —METCA RPE SBINGLEY & CO. 1818, Onterd-stres ‘ We 
Toilet B ) to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’ 








URE AERATED WATERS— ELLIS’s. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’s Soda, Potash, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and Lemonade. 

None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” an@ 
each Bottle bears their Trade-mark—Goat on Shield. 

Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 

Wholesale only of R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, North Wales. 
London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts and 
Manufacturers of the PICKL ES, SAUCES and CONDIMENTS so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are compelled to 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 

up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the Ss res WIGMORE-STR REBT, Cavendish-square (late 
> 1 ); and 18, Trinity-street, London, 











A RVEY’ 8 SAUCE. — SLD 2 -— The 

of this d Sance larly uested 

to , thet each Bottle, prepared by Eu LATENT BY if SON, bears 
the label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS.— 
yes 4 “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 

P d by G THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Pa tne the 7, and aids digestion. 


UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
See the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels. 


Agee—CROmE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 

















AB E OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs.— 
essts. HEDGES& BUTLER invite attention to their extensive 
stock. of of CHOICE OLD PORT, selected and bottled with the utmost 
care, and now in the highest state of perfection, embracing all the 
famed Vintages, at moderate prices. 
Wines for Ordinary Use :— 
4s. 188. 208. 248. 308. 368. per dozen. 
24s. 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 
. 308, 88s. 428. per dozen. 
36s. 428. 488. 608. per dozen. 
nog -_ 368. = per dozen. 
748. 848. per dozen. 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENTSTREET, MONDON: and 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHT ON. 
Originally established a.p. 1667. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, dril ie, and fire. Liste of 
cess, — oo Tilustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safes. room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, st, Paul’ 3 3 Chureb yard, 














RAGRQ€A Oo A P. 
The celebrated “ United Service” Tablet is famed for its delight- 
ful fr: and beneficial effect on the — 
Manufactured b: 


J.C. & I. FIELD, Patentees of the "self. fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen. _ others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 





O REMEDY for INDIGESTION equals 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 
As recommended by the Medieal Profession. Sold in Bottles and Roxes, 
from 2s. 6d. by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Sonthampton-row, Rureell-equare, London. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS IS 


CHAPMAN & CO’S 
Petree FLOUR. 





WHEAT 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c. in 
Threepenny, Sixpenny, and One Shilling Packets. 


PeEronDs FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTPORN 
HEADACHE. GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and the mil 
aperient for Delicate Constitutiong. “especially adapted £or TADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. Sakeens 
EFORD & CO., 172, d-street, Londo 
DINNED of ail Cheuisvethrouguout the World. 
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CAMPANA’S NEW OPERA, 


% 8 MS aA LO Bee. 


PERFORMED AT THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS. 





All the favourite Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., sung by Mdlles, Patti and Scalchi, Signori Graziani and Naudin, are now published. 


ALSO, 
s. 4d, | , i € 
THE FULL SCORE sat oe on 25 0 | KUHE’S GRAND FANTASIA a — pow soo 4 0 
ALL THE FAVOURITE AIRS, by F. Nava aXe 5 0 BRINLEY RICHARDS’ BOLERO en ond “es 8 6 
W. S. ROCKSTRO’S GIPSY RONDO ee ait yin aes GOODBAN’S FANTASIA ... ee = —t a Se 
” BOLERO... 4 0 RIMBAULT’S GEMS of ‘ESMERALDA,’ easily arranged, each 2 0 
9” BRINDISI oe oe - 4 0 No. 1. THE BOLERO. No. 3. THE QUARTET. 
‘3 GRAND FANTASIA us oe 5 0 »» 2. THE BRINDISI. » 4 THE GRAND DUET. 
ESMERALDA QUADRILLE, by Dan Goprrry see ass: a 
ESMERALDA GALOP, by Dan Goprrry = “és 3s. 





In Two Volumes, royal 8vo. cloth boards, 42s. 


THE BALLAD LITERATURE 


AND 


POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME: 


A COLLECTION OF THE OLD SONGS, BALLADS, AND DANCE TUNES WHICH CONSTITUTE THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF ENGLAND; ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY, 
WITH REMARKS AND ANECDOTE, AND PRECEDED BY SKETCHES OF THE EARLY STATE OF MUSIC, AND OF THE AMUSEMENTS 
ASSOCIATED WITH IT IN ENGLAND DURING THE VARIOUS REIGNS. 


By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 


Tus proscut Work, indispensable to all who are interested in the Popular Literature of England, is the result of many years’ careful research among MSS., Black-Letter Books, and the 
numerous ephemeral Publications of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and-the early part of the Eighteenth Century. The various Ballad collections, such as the Pepys, the Roxburghe, the 
Bagford, the Douce, the Rawlinson, &c., have been laid under contribution; whilst the Garlands collected by Pepys, Ashmole, Wood, Luttrell, &c. have furnished considerable matter in illustra- 
tion of the subject. The old Dramatists have been carefully gleaned for notices of Old Songs and Ballads, and every available source likely to enrich the Work has been examined and quoted. 
Thus, the book is not a mere collection of Old English Tunes, but a History, Popular and Literary, of hundreds of our Old Ballads; in many cases giving entire Ballads for the first time in an 
accessible shape. The Two Volumes contain upwards of Eight Hundred Pages, with Fac-similes from old MSS. and Printed Books. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. 


All the Favourite Songs selected from ‘Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte by G. A. MACFARREN ; the long Ballads compressed, 
and in some cases new words written, by J. OXENFORD. 


Large Folio Edition, printed from Engraved Plates, cloth, 21s. Small-Type Edition, complete, cloth, 10s. 6d.; or, half-bound in morocco, 15s. The above Work is also divided into Thirteen 
Parts, each Part containing Twelve Songs, 6s. 


N.B.—All the most favourite of the Old English Ditties are also published separately, from Engraved Plates, Large Folio Size, each 1s, 








CHAPPELL & CO.’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and CHAPPELL & CO.’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and 


PURCHASE of PIANOFORTES. PURCHASE of ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 
CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Pianofortes, and the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Harmoniums, and the Instrumeat becomes the Property of 
at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instalment shall have been regularly paid in advance :— bee Hirer at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instalment shall have been regularly paid in 
advance :— ? 
At 2L 28. per Quarter, or 8 Guineas per Annum, At 11. 11s. 6d. per Quarter, or 6 Guineas per Annum, 


A PIANINO, by CHAPPELL & CO., in plain Mahogany or Walnut Case,| A HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case; 3 Stops. 
Ss Paresh with Check Action, Three Strings throughout the Treble. Cash price for this Instrument, At 91. 198. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 


At 21. 198. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, A HARMONIDYM, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case; 11 Stops. 
An ELEGANT PIANINO, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with Ornamented At 31. 38. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 
Feet, 63 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble. Cash price, 97 Guineas. A HARMONIUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case 3 10 Stops and Percussion 
Action. 


At 31. 38. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, At 31. 38. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 


A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 4s i \. 
Ramee Gubeden aide » by & CO., in ne (EXHIBITION MODEL), in Oak, Walnut, or Rose 


At 41, 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum, 


At 32. 80. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Annum, A HARMONIUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case; 14 Stops and Percussion 
A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in | Action. f y , 
Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 35 Guineas. At 2. 128. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, : 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 1, in Oak, Rosewood, 
At 31. 188. 9d. per Quarter, or 15 Guineas per Annum, or Walnut; 4 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
The ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in very At 3l. 88. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Annum, 


See eSaed, 7 Selaven, “Gach poten, 29 Catnens. DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 2, in Oak, Rosewood, 


At 4. 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum, or Walnut; 9 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 


The ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, b PPEL I . A ee ee 
exes Welent Gaon, ¥ Osteen. Codh'cs Ore? CY CHAPPELL & O0., in hand-| J pawING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 8, in Osk, Rosewood, 
or Walnut ; 16 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. ss 
At 51. 58. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, At 31. 38. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 


The FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL . in W i 
Case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings. Cash price, Staines. ities sie =e wh vcieiea. oie ey _ om. ete * 


N.B.—The Three-Years’ System of Hire and Purchase is also applied to all other Instruments upon N.B.—The Three-Years’ System also applies to other kinds of Harmoniums by the same oclebrated 




















Terms to be agreed upon. Makers on Terms to be agreed upon. 
CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
—_ 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to" The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Printea by Epwarp J. Francis, at “Tas AraenzuM Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.- and Published by Jonn Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scotianp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Ingtaxp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, July 16, 1870. 
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